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AUTHORITY 


ACUUM OIL COM- 

PANY treatises on the 
application of lubrication. to 
specific machinery are used as 
text books in many engineer- 
ing schools and colleges. 
These treatises are an impor- 
tant part of our complete lu- 


brication service offered every 
industry. 


. 
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More Speed ea 


after the coal is cut 









Where the motor’s work begins 


Where the work of the cutting machine stops, 
the work of the gathering motor begins. And 
no matter how efficient your machine men, 
they can’t mine coal any faster than the 
motors can take it away. That is one reason 
it will pay you so well to equip your locomo- 
tives with Exide-Ironclad Batteries—this bat- 
tery is chock full of pep and speed all day long. 









Where the motor’s 
work ends 











Between face and 
tipple is a good place 
to cut production 
costs. Just try a few 
Exide-Ironclad Bat- 
teries in your motors 
and see how much 
more smoothly and 
efficiently the coal 
moves. 













More empties—Rush! 






When a motor has to 
pull a longer trip than 
usual or climb a steep 
grade with a heavy load, 
you can thank your stars 
if there’s an Exide-Iron- 
clad Battery in the bat- 


Send today for the full 
details about the Exide- 
Ironclad contained in our 
booklet, “‘Facts for con- 
sideration in selecting a 
Storage Battery,” form 


tery box. An Exide- No. 2865. 

Ironclad is not only 

packed with power but 

can deliver this power in 

a flood if necessary. _ a 

A rugged brute x | e€ 

A coal mine is a tough place for any storage battery. 
But when you work Exide-Ironclad Batteries in your . 
haulage motors you'll find that they are on the job i HW oO N C L A D 


year in and year out. An Exide-Ironclad is built BATTERIES 


rugged, the way our 38 years of experience have 
taught us to make it, and hence it stays on the job. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
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Saving Money at Valier 


Many years ago, somebody stated trulv 
that “a penny saved is a penny earned.” 
Today, there appears to be two ways of 
making a profit on coal, or any other com- 
modity, namely, either getting a price above 
the cost of production or lowering the cost 
of production below the obtainable selling 
price. It matters little, in what department 
of mine operation savings are made, so long 
as they are effected and show on the balance 
sheet. 

Probably few coal operations in the 
country have made more improvements to 
a mine equipment and layout, that already 
was justly considered modern and efficient, 
than Valier. In next week’s Coal Age, A. 
F. Brosky will describe some of the more 
recent betterments that have been made at 
this operation, particularly in the haulage 
system. Valier is a railroad-owned mine 
and has borrowed much from railroad ex- 
perience and practice in the matter of sig- 
naling and dispatching. Even the bottom 
foreman has been put to productive work 
since the signaling system has been in- 
stalled. 


Nemacolin’s New Methods 


W. Z. Price, also, in the next issue of 
Coal Age, will describe the methods of the 
Buckeye Coal Co., at its mammoth Nemaco- 
lin mine, where safety, permanence and ef- 
ficiency combine to make economical opera- 
tion possible. The system of haulage has 
been carefully p'anned as it should be in 
every large operation. Ventilation, coal 
cutting, timbering, safety methods and tip- 
ple will be described by A. W. Hesse later, 
the publication being delayed for the prepa- 
ration of line drawings. 
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Fast, Clean-cut Drilling 
for Hanger Suspension 


‘\AST—clean-cut—is the drilling with 
the O-B Form 3 roof drill. 


_Or, speed may be reduced if desired, when 
drilling arin ate spots in the roof, b 
allowing the dwheel to slip throu h 
the hand. The handwheel is normally 
held stationary in drilling at maximum 


speed. 
You can drill straight, cleanholes(nowob- —_ vaSabie Feed 
bling as with a breast drill), and doa Ne. 8218 
better and quicker job of installing trolley Fast Constant 
hangers. Let us send the specifications. cali 
Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio Slow Constant 
Dominion Insulator & Mfg. Co., Limited Feed 


Niagara Falls, Canada 
219M 


O-B ENDURANCE IS SERVICE INSURANCE 


@ [ PORCELAIN ] 
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Run-of-Oven show,” according to Mr. Haas, “that the transition from 


URNACE MEN are getting to demand closely sized 

coke. After all is said, the shatter and rumbler 
tests were devised not so much to protect the furnace 
man against weak coke as to assure him that he will 
not get a large quantity of small and assorted sizes 
that will fill up the voids in the furnace and deflect the 
fire from the combustible. Though it may be granted 
that coke should not break and thus become a dense 
mass, it may be safely asserted that the fuel content 
of the furnace will pass and distribute air with greater 
certainty if the coke is sized before charging. A mix- 
ture of large- and small-sized fuel is rendered less 
likely if the coke as delivered is of equal size. If sized 
before being discharged into the furnace it is less likely 
to choke than if in the form of run-of-oven. It is 
important that this size be maintained, and the shatter 
and rumbler tests determine whether this will occur. 

The present need is for a determination of the best 
or the minimum size and the proper range in sizes. 
The coke man must be consulted. There should not be 
too many sizes, nor should the coke man be asked to 
break the coke unnecessarily, as this would result in the 
formation of an excessive proportion of breeze, for 
which the furnace man will ultimately have to pay. 
There probably is a preferable size or series of sizes, 
having this consideration in mind, and study is needed 
for their determination. Furnace operation today is 
empiric, but it need not be so little understood and 
regulated as it is at present. In earlier days the only 
demand was that the coke should be large. But with 
coke as with coal, it has been found that a small product 
of uniform dimensions is probably at least as desirable 
as a large ungraded product if not more so. 

In the past buyers of coal-and coke alike have been 
too anxious for large sizes. Gradually both are begin- 
ning to see the problems of combustion in a clearer light. 





Does Gas Come from Coal? 


IEWING THE SUBJECT from the standpoint of 

the gas-and-oil belt, Frank Haas, at the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers’ meet- 
ing, in Pittsburgh, declared that it was his thought 
(not to say opinion) that most of the hydrocarbon gases 
encountered in mines are natural gas and that coal beds 
are simply the reservoir and path of flow from other 
strata. 

But has he considered the anthracite region, which 
also has mines which are extremely gassy? In that 
field, gas has been discovered nowhere but in the coal 
measures, and oil has not been found at all. Under dis- 
tillation the shales of that region fail to give either oil 
or gas. Whence, then, does the methane in the anthra- 
cite mines come? Surely in such workings the coal bed 
must be the source of gas and not merely the channel. 

“A close study of the ultimate analyses of coals will 


high- to low-volatile coal can take place by successive 
removals of combined water with no loss of carbon 
whatever.” That statement may safely be left to the 
geologists to controvert. With the ash and nitrogen 
content about the only quantities fixed with regard to 
time and temperature and with both percentages so 
variable in different peats it is difficult to see how Mr. 
Haas’ statement can be confirmed or contradicted by 
geologists, except by unproved dicta. No one can tell 
whether carbon has been lost. Its percentage in- 
creases, but that is undoubtedly due to larger losses in 
other elements in the fuel. . 

The more one considers Mr. Haas’ suggestion, the 
more one is disposed to question whether his position 
is tenable even in the high-, medium- and low-volatile 
fields. The Bureau of Mines doubts seriously if ethane 
is ever found in coal except near gas wells. Assuming 
that is correct, then why, if the hydrocarbon gas in 
coal comes from natural gas, does it contain no ethane? 
G. S. Rice, at that meeting, thought the ethane might be 
changed catalytically to methane. That is an in- 
genious suggestion, but so questionable is it, as Mr. 
Rice doubtless will admit, that it scarcely justifies one 
in basing any theory on it. 





Adequate Arpropriations 


OME YEARS BACK, the U. S. Bureau of Mines 

initiated the practice of testing equipment for 
safety and began earmarking certain machinery as 
“permissible’—an excellent practice and well conducted. 
But it has one drawback. Unless the Bureau receives 
from the U. S. Government, appropriations to test 
devices as fast as presented, manufacturers will be 


‘disposed to delay the development of such equipment. 


If no machinery for government approval were pro- 
vided, flameproof devices might be put on the market 
with the manufacturer’s guarantee or the manufac- 
turers might themselves establish an impartial testing 
station that would issue certificates of permissibility. 
But with the government approval being given, in 
however dilatory a fashion, the manufacturer hesitates 
to construct a flameproof device on a quantity basis 
till he is assured that the patterns will not have to be 
destroyed and the methods of manufacture changed 
to suit some demand of the official examiners. So the 
introduction of flameproof devices is delayed until the 
Bureau of Mines is ready to make investigation of their 
merit, and their sale is delayed until the approval is 
granted. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines should, therefore, have 
the needed facilities of equipment and staff to make 
prompt test and to grant speedy approval of new flame- 
proof equipment. Otherwise, it may be found that the 
institution of the practice,of approving such equipment 
actually restricts its natural development. 
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The Cost of Absenteeism and “‘Quits”’ 


HY DO MEN lay off? Why do they quit? Pure 

cussedness? Well, they are human. If it were 
known why they lay off or why they seek change with- 
out advantage, would something be done to lower the 
losses resulting therefrom? A miner has a working 
place; it represents a certain capital investment in 
land and equipment available for the use of that man 
wherewith to make an income. There is also a certain 
cash outlay required to maintain service for him, such 
as haulage and tipple men. The man loses the wages 
for the day on which he lays off and when he quits 
there is the loss of earnings between jobs and often 
the moving expense. 

The company loses because it has parted with a 
trained and experienced man; sometimes real money 
has been spent to train him; it has lost a certain pos- 
sible production which is income. When other indus- 
tries started to study the problems of absenteeism and 
“quits” the financial loss revealed was staggering—it was 
enormous. Something had to be done. Personnel 
departments were organized as a result, because oppor- 
tunities were presented for real service. These depart- 
ments soon ceased to be looked upon as unnecessary 
“overhead.” They became producers. 

For years, the coal industry has studied coal geology, 
machinery, methods of mining and what not. Some 
companies are now beginning to study men. Their 
researches will pay because man is always: worth 
studying. 





Time to Think 


O MANAGER, superintendent or engineer can be 
efficient who cannot find time to study the various 
types of equipment and to arrive at a conclusion as to 
which type he should be using. Too many have no 
time to think. A better way of doing the job he has on 
hand should not pass unconsidered, because, perhaps, 
bolts have to be delivered on.a certain job or a certain 
piece of work has to be laid out. Too many mines have 
fallen into a rut because the officials were judged by 
the work performed rather than by the manner and 
economy of its acgomplishment. 
The man who has no time for study, investigation 


and inquiry, who cannot find time to read his technical 


paper, will perform his work inefficiently. Rushed off 
his feet, he must depend on past practices—“past” not 
only in the sense of “accomplished” but “past” in the 
sense of being rejected by all skillful and well-posted 
men as being no longer the best way of performing the 
task involved. 





Sturdy Last Legs 


RITISH MINE WORKERS still loyal to the leaders 

of their union show a disregard verging on the 
contumacious for the verdict of the optimists on both 
sides of the Atlantic who have been busy forecasting 
the early end of the British strike. Several weeks have 
passed since it was first predicted that the strike was 
“on its last legs,” but those metaphorical limbs continue 
to support, albeit somewhat shakily, the main body of 
the followers of “Emperor” Cook. If the temper of 
the rank and file may be judged at this long range, sev- 
eral weeks will have elapsed before coal production in 
Britain is within hailing distance of normal. 
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Unquestionably the position of the British Miners’ 
Federation has been measurably weakened. Ill-advised 
leadership, ready acceptance of Soviet aid, internal dis- 
sensions, increasing desertions by men who find rhetoric 
a poor substitute for food, and attacks from without 
have sapped the organization’s strength. Small groups 
who braved the opprobrium of the epithet of “blackleg” 
have been followed in some areas by whole districts. It 
is significant, however,-that no headway has been made 
in resuming operations in South Wales, the field which 
dominates the export situation. Open disaffection is 
slight also in certain other important districts. 

Barring some turn not now anticipated, therefore, it 
is more reasonable to assume that the breaking of the 
strike will come through the slower processes of dis- 
integration now going on than through any sudden 
collapse that would send the majority of the men scurry- 
ing back to work over night. But regardless of how 
soon the suspension may terminate, the British mining 
industry must still face the problem of an economic 
readjustment too long postponed by political interven- 
tion. Royal commissions: have investigated and re- 
ported; prime ministers have counseled, threatened and 
cajoled—without bringing the problem any nearer solu- 
tion. Postponement has served only to multiply con- 
fusion and increase bitterness. 

It is this bitterness which makes the present situa- 
tion so hopeless. Victory, if victory it may be called, 
appears to rest with the mine owners in their fight to 
smash the national agreement system and to force a 


- return to the eight-hour day. Men are taking up their 


tools, and their buddies sooner or later will do likewise, 
moved not by conviction, but driven by necessity. Old 
hates, old prejudices will burn the brighter in defeat. 
Until the British genius for compromise reasserts it- 
self and brings about a real partnership in objectives 
between mine owner and mine worker, the labor situa- 
tion will remain a menace to the rehabilitation and pros- 
perity of the coal industry of the United Kingdom. 





False Values 


ELLING COAL at less than cost involves damage to 

the individual producer and to the industry as a 
whole far beyond the immediate losses incurred. The 
latter may be recouped. The false ideas of value which 
a red-ink production policy create in.the public mind, 
however, cannot be offset with the same facility. On 
the contrary, these very recoupments intensify, rather 
than repair, the larger injury done the industry by a 
policy of placing tonnage records ahead of profit records: 

In the case of nearly every business there are some 
transactions which do not pay their way. There are 
individual units which suffer long seasons of depres- 
sion. But inevitably the public comes to doubt the 
validity of the protestations of an industry in which 
loss over an extended period to the majority of the 
units in that industry is accepted as a natural con- 
comitant of that business. Wonder passes into dis- 
belief, and subnormal prices impress themselves upon 
the public mind as normal values. 

Much has been said in times past of the waste of 
capital assets involved in the mining of coal for sale 
at a loss. Too little attention has been directed toward 
the fact that such waste also makes it increasingly diffi- 
cult, if not at times impossible, to realize a fair return 
on the coal still unmined. Viewed in its proper per- 
spective, this secondary waste is the more deadly. 
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In Two Years Amherst Improvements Return Cost 


Rope-and- Button Conveyor Replaces Monitors— Five Men, One 
Locomotive and 60 Mine Cars Will Be Released to More Productive 
Duty — Inspection Table Will Be Installed in New Headhouse 


By J. H. Edwards 


Associate Editor, Coal Age, Huntington, W. Va. 


at the average mine is not difficult, but to plan 
improvements the earning power of which will 
interest the banker is another story. An analysis of 
almost any case among the many improvement activ- 


T: POINT OUT faults in methods and equipment 

















New Rope-and-Button Conveyor 


The distance between head and tail sheaves is 1,088 ft., and the 
difference in elevation approximately 450 ft. The combined tipple 
and washery was built several years ago. The bed of coal occur- 
— i height is the Eagle, and that at the top of the hill 

e on. 


ities now under way in the Southern bituminous fields 
will disclose the fact that the particular improvement 
in hand has been carefully planned and that it will 
contribute in several ways to the welfare of the mine. 

















Monitor Plane That Will Be Displaced 


The foot of this plane is 1,000 ft. from the tipple. To 
haul the coal this distance now requires the services of 
three men and equipment consisting of a 10-ton locomo- 
tive and 60 mine cars. Handling by monitor as well as 
rehandling in the mine cars causes excessive breakage. 


‘Aiming to kill.six birds with one stone, the Amherst 
Coal Co., of Logan County, W. Va., is now completing 
at the Amherst No. 2 mine, at Braeholm, the installa- 
tion of a headhouse and rope-and-button conveyor that 
will slice several cents per ton from the present cost 
of production while simultaneously bettering the quality 
of the output. This improvement will displace a mon- 
itor plane by which the coal is now lowered down a 
mountain side from the Chilton bed to a tramroad lead- 
ing to the tipple. 

The mine is already equipped with an elaborate tipple 
and washery which handles the output of the Eagle and 
Chilton measures. The Eagle bed occurs at tipple 








Looking Down from the Headhouse 


Excepting for about 50 ft. next to the tipple the conveyor struc- 
ture is of wood, The rope speed will be 100 ft. per minute and the 
conveyor will have a capacity of 300 tons per hour. On the opposite 
— = — Creek is the generating plant of the Buffalo Eagle 

olliery Co. 


height, but the Chilton lies 450 ft. above. As now 
handled, coal from the latter seam is dumped in a 
monitor headhouse that requires five men for its opera- 
tion. It is dumped again from the monitors into a 
bin at the foot of the incline, and is here loaded through 
a chute into mine cars and hauled 1,000 ft. to the 
tipple. Three men, a 10-ton locomotive and 60 mine 
cars are engaged in loading and hauling coal at the 
bottom of the plane. 

Altogether eight men are employed in transporting 
the coal from the mine portal to the tipple, and the 
coal is handled no less than five times including the final 
dumping at the preparation , plant. With the new 
arrangement only three men will be employed and the 
coal will be dumped but once. One of the three men 
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Construction View of Conveyor Headhouse 


Between the dump and the feeder will be an inspection table. 
The rope-and-button retarding conveyor will be driven by a 40-hp. 


induction motor of the wound-rotor type. It is expected that this 
will be loaded to 30 hp. at starting, but will regenerate 10 hp. 
under normal working conditions. 


will spend most of his time at an inspection table, 
which forms an important item of the equipment in the 
new headhouse. 

The changes will also include provision for simplify- 
ing and cheapening the handling of slate. Cars loaded 
with this material will be brought out of the mine in 
the regular trips, but when one of these cars arrives 
at the dump the operative will throw a fly diverting the 
slate at right angles into a chute leading down a steep 
hill, to the refuse pile. 

Counting the above improvement to slate disposal, six 
distinct advantages will be gained by the new construc- 
tion. The other five are, (1) reduction of coal break- 
age, (2) saving the wages of five men, (3) releasing a 
10-ton locomotive and 60 mine cars for other duty, 
(4) providing a means of inspecting the coal dumped 
from each car, and (5) increasing the productive capac- 
ity of the mine. 

As will be noted from the accompanying illustrations, 
the headhouse for the rope-and-button conveyor is 
being built at a point overlooking the tipple. Here 
loaded and empty tracks from both ways converge. 

















Approach to the New Headhouse 


When construction is finished there will be a haulway around the 
hill from both directions. The track at the left leads to a new 
opening which will serve as a second haulway. This mine has 
been opened in a 93-ft. bed of coal. 


Around the hill to the left is a new opening that will 
serve as a second haulway. The coal in this bed runs 
93 ft. in thickness at this point. 

The rope-and-button conveyor, which is 1,088 ft. long 
between centers of head and tail sheaves, is designed 
for a rope speed of 100 ft. per minute and a capacity of 
300 tons per hour. The rope, in which the calculated 
maximum stress will be 16,000 Ib., is 14-in. and has a 
rated ultimate strength of 88,000 Ib. A 40-hp. 440-volt 
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induction motor of the wound-rotor type will be used 
to start the conveyor and act as a regenerative brake. 
This drive will be equipped with a solenoid brake that 
will act only when power is cut off from the motor. 
Approximately 10 hp. will be generated by the conveyor 
under normal working conditions. 

Provision for proper signaling and control has been 

















-‘Tipple and Washery of the Amherst Coal Co. 

The partially completed frame of the new rope-and- 
button conveyor is somewhat obscured by a downpour of 
rain that started just as the photograph was made. The 
tipple and washery, which was built several years ago, is 
the most elaborate in Logan County. 

given special attention. The motor is equipped with an 
automatic starter which will be controlled from several 
independent push-button stations. A buzzer signal sys- 
tem and telephone equipment will also be installed, 
insuring proper co-ordination between top and bottom. 

It is expected that these improvements, including new 
tracks, headhouse and conveyor, at Amherst No. 2 
mine will pay for themselves within two years. The 
equipment was furnished by the Pittsburgh Coal 
Washer Co., and the general engineering work, such as 
preliminaary layout and location, is under the direction 
of A. S. J. Hopkins, assistant manager and chief -engi- 
neer of the coal company. 








Separating Coal 
on a_ Grizzly 
with Smooth 
Rollers 


This separator is 
preparing the fri- 
able coal of the 
Jaffy Coal Mining 
Co., Shaw, W. Va. 
The grizzly has 
rollers of 4-in. 
diameter and 10 ft. , 
long. The width of 
the screen is 6 ft. 
The rolls all turn 
in the same direc- 
tion at a speed of 
approximately 300 
r.p.m. They are 
sloped at an in- 
clination of about 
34 in. to the foot. 


The screens are 
producing egg coal 
13x4 in. and nut 


coal §x1 2 in. 


Courtesy, the 
Frederick Iron #@ 
Steel Co. 
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Pittsburgh Coal Mining Institute.Considers Mine 


Ventilation and Favors Trained Fire Corps 


Air Needed for Mine Ventilation Weighs Three Times as 
Much as Coal Produced—Electrical Devices Should Have 


Extinguishers — Underground Fire 


of the Pittsburgh Coal Mining Institute, held on 

the evening of Oct. 1 in the Chamber of Com- 
merce auditorium, Pittsburgh, Pa. The session was 
devoted to ventilation in its various phases; also to the 
reading, consideration and indorsement of a commit- 
tee’s recommendations on what constitutes proper equip- 
ment for fighting mine fires. The only paper of the 
evening, on “Mine Fans and Ventilation,” was pre- 
sented by Louis W. Huber, instructor in mining at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Roughly, about 3.15 tons of air are pumped into a 
mine of 3,000 tons daily capacity for every ton of coal 
produced, said Mr. Huber, and the duty thus imposed 
requires approximately 23 
per cent of the power con- 


Mor FORTY MEN attended the first fall meeting 


Advocated 


ciple, whereas in reality it is extremely simple. The 
flow of air in ventilation is analagous to the flow of 
water and its principles should be as simply stated. 
Mechanical efficiency only should be considered by min- 
ing men, to the exclusion of manometric and volumetric 
efficiencies, which do not mean anything from the stand- 
point of dollars and cents. Fans should be tested more 
often than they are at present. 

If the interpretation of the mining law is that 200 
cu.ft. of air per minute must be conducted to every 
last breakthrough, for every man and animal employed 
in the respective mine sections, then many mines today 
are breaking the law, remarked John I. Pratt, state 
mine inspector and president of the institute, in dis- 
cussing this paper. A lively 
interest was taken in Mr. 


Corps 





sumed at the mine. A de- 
crease of 5 hp. in the fan 
motor requirement will 
pay annual interest at 6 
per cent on $5,000 and at 
the same time provide a 
sinking fund that will wipe 
out the investment in 10 
years. This proposition 
should prove attractive to 
the managements of old 
mines now equipped with 


day and night. 





MINE must necessarily be ventilated 
In some instances the 
speed of the fan may be cut down at night 
or on idle days, but in almost every case a 
continuous expenditure of power is neces- 
sary to keep the underground operations 
clear of dangerous gas. 
fact that it is operative all of the time that 
any decrease that may be effected in the air 
pressure against which the fan works pays 
such large returns in dollars and cents. 


Huber’s comparison of effi- 
ciencies yielded by fans 
with forward and backward 
curved blades. Richard 
Maize, state mine inspector, 
condemned as “criminal” 
the use of blowers in a sys- 
tem of auxiliary ventilation 
in gaseous mines. His re- 
mark was inspired by an 
allusion in Mr. Huber’s 
paper to the need of per- 


It is because of the 








obsolete fans. The savings 
hinge on the fact that the 
old types of fans are far less efficient than the newer 
and more modern designs. : 

Mr. Huber deplored the fact that airways in most in- 
stances are shamefully neglected. Coal companies are 
willing to spend plenty of money in keeping haulways 
clean and free from obstructions but frequently refuse 
to extend this practice to the maintenance of back en- 
tries. The speaker went on record as believing that that 
portion of mine resistance due to turbulence in reality is 
of great magnitude and is frequently lost sight of by 
mining men. Much of this turbulence, of course, can be 
eliminated by making all changes in the direction of 
travel of high-velocity air currents gradual instead. of 
abrupt. Curves in entries and the approaches to over- 
casts should be smoothed out, and airways cleared of ob- 
structions, if the effects of turbulence are to be avoided. 

He spoke highly of the merit of the multiple entry 
system, consisting of as many as eight intakes and an 
equal number of returns, as a means of improving ven- 
tilation. It is his understanding that a certain West 
Virginia operation with a layout of many entries main- 
tains a ventilating current of 100,000 cu.ft. per minute 
with a pressure as low as 0.2 in. of water gage. Frank 
Haas, consulting engineer of the Consolidation Coal Co., 
was credited with being the pioneer in this important 
development in ventilation practice. 

One reason mine ventilation is poor is that it is 
thought of as being exceedingly complicated in prin- 


missible electrical equip- 
ment for this purpose. 

Mr. Pratt stated that about 99 per cent of present- 
day explosions are attributable directly to poor ventila- 
tion. With the coming of the winter months, urged 
Francis Feehan of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, every 
precaution should be taken to lessen the likelihood of 
explosions. A recent bulletin from the pen of W. W. 
Adams, U. S. Bureau of Mines statistician, states that 
in the first nine months of this year, nine major ex- 
plosions occurred in this country. This is the greatest 
number to take place during a like period in many 
years. 

H. C. Howarth of the U. S. Bureau of Mines read 
the report of a committee consisting of himself, Richard 
Maize and A. R. Pollock, general manager of the Ford 
Collieries Co., enumerating the various pieces of, equip- 
ment that should be kept on hand and the organization 
that should be perfected for combatting mine fires. This 
report follows: 

“In its recommendations governing the installation 
of fire-fighting equipment in coal mines the committee 
suggests that the abatement of fire hazard should be 
first considered. In order that this hazard may be 
reduced to a minimum, all underground equipment 
should be designed, installed and maintained with this 
object in view. The fire-fighting equipment required 
will depend somewhat on the size of the plant and local 
conditions. To obtain the greatest protection from the 
equipment installed it is important that the workmen 
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be instructed in its use and to this end fire drills should 
be occasionally held. In a general way the following 
equipment is best suited for fighting fires in their 
earlier stages. 

(1) Each piece of electrical equipment, both portable 
and fixed, should be provided with a quart-size carbon 
tetrachloride extinguisher, which is the most efficient 
and satisfactory means of extinguishing fires caused by 
electricity. All persons likely to use such extinguishers 
should be warned to keep on the fresh-air side of the 
fire and cautioned not to be trapped in a pocket by its 
gases. A suitable gas mask will give some protection 
from the fumes. 

“(2) -A pair of 5-gal. acid-and-soda extinguishers 
should be kept at the mouth of each pair of butt entries 
or other key locations. They should always be main- 
tained in good working order. 

“(3) Dry sand, as used on mine locomotives, and rock 
dust may be used to advantage in some cases. 

“(4) Barrels of water with two fire buckets in each 
should be kept at trap doors and other points where 
fires are liable to start. The buckets should be sub- 
merged in the water, right side up and ready for use. 

“(5) All water pipe lines should be installed in such 
a manner as to be available for service in fighting fires. 
Where air lines are installed, it is recommended that 
they be so arranged that they can be connected to the 
water lines for the same purpose. 

“(6) For protection against fires of larger propor- 
tions large chemical tanks mounted on trucks should be 
provided and kept at the shaft bottom or some other 
central location in the mine. 


“(7) For combating fires that have advanced to the - 


stage where direct attack is no longer feasible, materials 
should be available for sealing off the fire area. The 
materials required are brattice cloth, brattice boards, 
brick, sand, lime and cement; also nails and tools, in- 
cluding saws, hammers, hatchets, picks and shovels. 
These materials and tools should be kept under lock and 
key at suitable locations in the mine. 

“(8) To secure full value from any fire fighting 
equipment, it is essential that men be organized into 
fire crews. Therefore, it is recommended that the officials 
and all other men whose duties take them from place to 
place in the mine be organized into fire fighting units. 
They should be given detailed instructions in the han- 
dling of the apparatus and taught to. protect themselves 
and others from fire and smoke.” 
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This report was endorsed by the institute. The pro- 
visions suggesting the organizing and training of fire 
crews were hailed by everyone as a highly meritable 
innovation from past considerations of a serious prob- 
lem. Several men stated that steps are now being taken 
to equip the mines with adequate fire fighting appa- 
ratus, but none could recall instances of where men are 
being trained in the proper use of this equipment. 





Does Dynamite Work Downward? Why? 


It is an old idea that dynamite works downward. 
Some credence is given to this notion by the practice of 
what is known as mud-capping. It has been generally 
understood that because the force of the explosive 
under the mud cap breaks the rock that the dynamite 
worked downward and the rock was broken on this 
principle only. That this is a wrong conception has 
been proven by the illustrations shown herewith by 
courtesy of the Hercules Powder Co. 

A series of tests conducted by this company proves 
that. although an explosive acts downward, this is 
merely a relative term, inasmuch as gases evolved act 
equally in all directions, but follow the line of least 
resistance. 

















Works “Up” as Well as “Down” 

In this test a stick of dynamite was placed on top of the plate 
and one was attached to the underside. Upon detonation both 
sticks tore holes in the plate, proving that the upward and 
downward forces are approximately equal. 











Comparative Result of “Slow” versus “Fast” Powder 


Near one end of the metal plate, in the 


of 60-per cent N. G, dynamite and near right. The “fast” 


the other end two sticks of Red HC, L. F, 


illustration on the left, was placed a stick The comparative result is illustrated on the 
dynamite sheared off bent it in the middle, without breaking it. 


the end of the metal plate. The “slow” 
powder which was placed, at the other end 
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Car Inspections Only Rough Indications 
Of Impurities in Anthracite 


Tests at Separator and on Car Reveal Fact That 
Latter Sampling Is Defective — Oversize and 
Undersize Differences May Be Due to Breakage 


By Frank J. G. Duck 


Assistant Editor, ‘Coal Age, New York City 


dependent, either wholly or in part, on the skill 

of the individual, the “personal equation” or ele- 
ment of human fallibility inevitably. enters. Despite 
their training, experience and best intentions, men are 
influenced,’ often to an unsuspected degree, by the 
appearance of the product and by a tendency, uncon- 
scious perhaps, to perform their duties with the least 
inconvenience to themselves. 

This is particularly true in the commercial sampling 
or inspection of coal, ore, etc., where large quantities 
are examined daily with a view to a final “check” before 
the material is shipped to market. 

Though on-car inspection of anthracite is intended 
primarily as a 


[= EVERY PROCESS and operation that_ is 


results thus obtained were averaged for each. day’s 
operation. The finished coal was then loaded into cars, 
and the on-car tests made by the inspection department 
of the company, which reported the results to the 
research chemist each day. The weights of coal given 

represent the total daily tonnage from the separator. 
In only one instance did the on-car tests show a 
higher content of slate than those made at the sep- 
arator. As an average, the former tests gave but 
little more than 60 per cent of the true slate content. 
The average proportion of bone as indicated by the 
car inspections was only about 22 per cent of that 
determined by the tests at the separator, and in no 
case was the percentage of bone less on the car 
than at the sep- 





check on its ap- 
pearance, with 


Inspection Tests of Chestnut Coal, on Car and at Separator 


arator. 
Although these 
tests were made 
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preparation 
equipment. However, the only positive method consists 
in a “double check”—analyzing the coal as it leaves the 
preparation equipment and also on the car. Unfor- 
tunately, that procedure cannot always be followed, for 
it would involve a large expense and might seriously 
interfere with breaker operation. 

A few years ago it was necessary for one of the 
largest producers in the northern anthracite field to 
make hourly tests on the efficiency of a new type of 
separator. In addition to sampling the coal as it left 
the equipment, it was also decided to subject it to the 
usual on-car inspection. The results of these tests are 
given in the accompanying table and, while limited to 
a small tonnage and to but one size of coal, it is believed 
that they are among the first results of this kind to be 
published and that they fairly present the difficulty, if 
not impossibility, of making more than roughly approxi- 
mate analyses by car inspection. 

The at-separator tests were made by the research 
chemist of the company, who took samples of the “coal 
end” of the separator at intervals not exceeding one 
hour. These samples were then hand-picked for slate 
and bone, and screened for oversize and undersize. The 


than to any desire 
on the part of the company to increase its output. Even 
allowing for the inaccuracies of car inspection, the 
figures on oversize and undersize unmistakably indi- 
cate a decrease in oversize and a corresponding increase 
in undersize in the coal on the cars—the average 
decrease in oversize amounting to about 16 per cent, 
whereas the average increase in undersize is about 24 
per cent. This shows the breakage and disintegration 
(particularly in the domestic sizes) occasioned by con- 
veyance and loading and indicates that here is another 
point in coal preparation where improved methods will 
result in an improved product and, therefore, an in- 
creased profit. 

The table is of intere8t also in that it shows that 
the quality of coal shipped before the standards of 
March, 1925, were adopted, was essentially the same as 
it is now. Based on the new standards possibly three 
cars passed in the accompanying table would have 
been condemned for excessive quantities of undersize 
and one of these three would also have been condemned 
for excess bone. That is, about 22 per cent of the coal 
on which these tests were run would have been “re- 
worked” under present conditions. 
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X-Ray Examinations Reveal Distribution and 


Character of Constituents of Coal 


Radiographs Indicate Whether Ash Is Colloidally Dispersed Over 
Entire Mass or Exists Mainly in Bands That by Ordinary Light 
Might Be Invisible—Calcite in Mass Distinguishable from Pyrite 


By Ancel St. John 


Consulting Physicist, New York City 


ECAUSE BODIES of different composition have 
different powers of absorbing X-rays, photographs 
made with the aid of these rays indicate the 
different degrees of absorption and hence something as 
to the composition of the body. In examining a com- 
plex substance such as coal 


from that author’s at present unpublished researches. 

Before proceeding further it is well to recall the 
nature and some of the properties of X-rays, as well 
as our present conception of atomic structure. Accord- 
ing to the accepted theory, atoms are composed of 
electrically - charged par- 





or coke the distinction be- 
tween the pure or nearly 
pure coal substance and the 
ashy material is clearly 
marked, and this has fur- 
nished the basis for an 
expanding technique, the 
fundamentals of which it 
is the purpose of this pa- 
per to explain. 

The consideration of this 
subject naturally divides 
itself into two parts: 
Radioscopic analysis of the 








stent 20 


ticles. A positively-charged 
center, called the nucleus, 
is surrounded by a number 
of negatively-charged par- 
ticles, called electrons. 
These are believed to 
move in orbits forming a 
sort of miniature solar sys- 
tem about the nucleus. The 
mass and charge of an 
electron is the same no 
matter with what atom it 
may be associated. The 
mass and charge of the 





distribution of the con- 
stituents through the body 
of the coal and diffraction 
analysis of the state of as- 
sociation of the elementary 
components. In this article the text concerning radio- 
scopic analysis has been drawn almost entirely from 
the writings of Kemp and his associates and the illus- 
trations have been furnished by him, the text and 
illustrations concerning diffraction analysis being taken 


sunk through anthracite seams. 


erals of high atomic weight. 





Abstract of paper presented at the Pittsburgh Meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, Oct. 5-9. 


Figs. 1 and 2—Radiographs of Uncrushed Coal 


Fig. 1 (left) is a radiograph of a lump of coal and Fig. 2 
(right) is a similar reproduction of two cores from boreholes 


bonaceous material; darker areas, calcium, iron and other min- 





nucleus and the number of 
associated electrons are 
proportional to the atomic 
number of the element. In 
addition to their normal 
motions about the nucleus the electrons may vibrate 
in other ways if the atom is agitated sufficiently, and 
in so doing may set up electro-magnetic or “light” waves. 

The force between the nucleus and an electron de- 
creases with increasing distance between them but 
increases with increasing charge on the nucleus. It 
may be shown that as this force increases the work 


The light areas show pure car- 

















Fig. 3 (Left)—Radiograph of Three Pieces of Bituminous Coal. Fig. 4 (Center)—Another Radiograph, Also of 
Bituminous Coal. Fig. 5 (Right)—Radiograph of Fragment of Anthracite 


The first and last of the three illustra- 
tions show coals that cannot be well bene- 
ficiated because the impurities are quite 
generally distributed. The bituminous coal 


in the center panel (Fig. 4) could be freed 
from much impurity by crushing and wash- 
ing. One advantage of the radiograph is 
that it shows clearly to the eye what the 


results of the float-and-sink tests can con- 
vey only to the imagination. It, therefore, 
gives a visual indication of a conclusive 
chemical fact. 
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required to agitate an elec- 


sometimes as visible light or 





tron and the frequency of the 
resulting vibration both in- 
crease, much as a short, stiff 


fluorescence. In some cases 
part of the absorbed energy 
may cause physical or chem- 
ical transformations, such as 





spring requires more energy 
to set it in motion and vibrates 
more rapidly than a long, flex- 
ible one. 

Visible light is produced 
when agitation of the atom 
displaces one of the electrons 
which form the outer portion 
of the atom; X-rays arise 
when the inner electrons are 
displaced. This displacement 
is usually accomplished by the 
impact of a free electron mov- 
ing with speed enough to 
penetrate to the interior of 





ionizing a gas or activating a 
photographic emulsion. The 
_ intensity of such effects de- 
pends upon the intensity of 
the rays producing them and 
may be used as means of 
detecting or recording the 
radiation. 

The amount of the absorp- 
tion and scattering depends 
upon the wave-length of the 
X-rays, upon the number and 
arrangement of the electrons 
in the absorbing atoms, and 








the atom. The X-rays given {_ 





upon the number of atoms of 





off in this manner have wave- 
lengths peculiar to the atom 
and are called the character- 
istic X-rays of the element. 
The stoppage of the free elec- 
tron also sets up a series of waves known as the general 
or independent X-rays, of various wave-lengths exceed- 
ing a minimum determined by the speed of the impinging 
electrons. 

In this country the X-rays used for technical purposes 
are usually produced in the Coolidge type of X-ray tube. 
This consists of a highly-evacuated, thin-walled glass 
bulb containing a spiral tungsten filament, sometimes 
called the cathode, and a heavy metal block, usually 
tungsten or molybdenum, sometimes called the target 
or anode. 

The supply of free electrons 


Fig. 6—Radiograph of Samples of Coal of Five 
Different Sizes 
The ash in coal is always unevenly distributed among 
the various sizes, not always in the same manner. 
radiograph shows just where the impurity goes and there- 
fore just where it must be hunted out for removal. 


each kind encountered, but is 
practically independent of the 
way the atoms are arranged. 
Expressed in another way, it 
depends somewhat upon the 
atomic weight of the target but principally upon the 
voltage across the tube and the composition, density and 
thickness of the absorber. 

In general, for a given voltage the absorption in- 
creases rapidly with the atomic weight of the absorber; 
for a given absorber it decreases rapidly with the 
voltage. When an appropriate voltage is used it is 
possible to determine the distribution of abnormal mate- 
rial such as ash in coal, either by observing a fluorescent 
screen in a darkened room or by a photographic record. 
The latter is more sensitive and reliable. 

Soon after the discovery of 


This 





is obtained by heating the 
filament with an auxiliary cur- 
rent, as in a radio tube. The 
speed is imparted to them by 
impressing the voltage of a 
high-tension transformer be- 
tween the filament and target, 
and using suitable means, 
such as a rotating high-tension 
switch, a rectifying tube, or 
the rectifying action of the 
X-ray tube itself when the 
target is kept cool, to insure 
the flow of electrons only from 
filament to target. 

X-rays are only slightly 
visible to the human eye and 
produce serious physiological 
effects when they fall on any 
part of the body frequently or 
for a long time, hence some 
other method than _ direct 
vision must be used for detect- 
ing them. When they traverse 
a substance part of their en- 








X-rays in 1895 by Roentgen, 
Prof. H. Couriot published an 
important article which laid 
the foundation for all subse- 
quent work on _ radioscopic 
analysis of coal and coke. In 
1899, J. Daniel described at- 
tempts to determine the ash 
content by radioscopic meth- 
ods. A paper by Garrett and 
Burton in 1912, and the dis- 
cussion thereof by a number 
of eminent authorities showed 
that X-ray examination could 
supply valuable information 
as to the distribution and 
mode of aggregation of ash in 
coal and as to the origin and 
structure of coal and coal 
seams. 

Later C. Iwasaki used radio- 
seopic methods in selecting 
samples of coal to be sub- 
mitted to various tests and 
made a series of radiographs 








ergy is absorbed, part is scat- 
tered and the rest passes 
through. Some of the ab- 
sorbed energy may be given 
off again as longer X-rays, 
known as secondary. rays, or 


coal. 


more. 


Fig. 7—Distribution of Ash in Piece of Coke 


Coke’ being carbon absorbs X-rays but little, just like 
Carbon is of a low density and the rays pass 
through it with little obstruction. 
resist the X-rays more and the metallic minerals still 
It is the iron rather than the sulphur in the 
pyrite that renders it so opaque to X-rays. 


of thin sections to supplement 
microscopic analysis. In 1923 
Professor Henry Briggs pre- 
sented radiographs of Welsh 
anthracite prepared by Kemp 
and described a method for 


The earthy minerals 
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isolating ash material from carbonaceous matter so as non-combustible material in the different sizes can be 


to determine their respective ash contents. Finally obtained from pictures 
C. N. Kemp and his associates, in a series of papers 


of graded samples (Fig. 6), 


and, similarly, the distribution of ash in coke is thor- 


beginning in 1924, described methods and equipment for oughly disclosed by the X-ray camera, as shown in Fig. 7. 





making rapid and reliable 
determinations of the dis- 
tribution of ash materials in 
the mass of coal or coke, and 
for evaluating the ash in a 
sample. 

The radioscopic analysis of 
coal and coke is based upon 
the variation of absorbing 
power with composition. Coal 
is essentially a mixture of 
combustible organic constit- 
uents made up of finely divided 
free carbon, hydrocarbons and 
substitution complexes plus 
non-combustible mineral mat- 
ter such as calcite or pyrites. 

Carbon, hydrogen and oxy- 
gen ‘are all very transparent 
to X-rays. Sulphur and cal- 
cium are much less so, and 
iron is relatively opaque to the 
wave-lengths used. Hence in 
a radiograph of a lump of coal 
(Fig. 1) the light areas indi- 
cate relatively pure carbona- 
ceous material, darker areas 
indicate the presence of some 
sulphur, calcium, iron or other 
elements of higher atomic 
weight than carbon, and the 
black portions are dominantly 
of high atomic weight. 

The possibilities of radio- 
scopic analysis are at once 
evident. During the geolog- Fig. 8—Radiographs of Washed Pea Coal and of 

Reject from Washing 


ical exploration of a coal seam, (a) Sample before jigging; (b) same sample after jig- 
radiographs of the borings, ging. dhe major portion ~! ithe 25) in ithe jigged pea pas 
. allen to e ottom oO e £. c Ss or car etore 

such as the anthracite cores jigging ; (a) discard after digging. Evidently there is a 
s s s 4 stratum of coal o etter quality in the discard than can 
shown in Fig. 2, will give be found in any part of the washed pea. 


valuable information as to the 














The method is particularly 
valuable in the analysis and 
control of coal-washing proc- 
esses. Kemp and McLaren 
have directed special atten- 
tion to this and have devel- 
oped the technique and equip- 
ment to a high degree of effi- 
ciency. The method consists 
essentially in using a narrow 
jig with parallel faces of a 
material fairly transparent to 
X-rays. This is placed trans- 
versely in the X-ray beam, 
filled with the sample to be 
tested, jigged and examined 
with a fluorescent screen or 
recorded on a_ photographic 
film. 

As the cell is of uniform 
thickness the picture will be 
slightly and uniformly mottled 
if the contents are clean, pure 
coal, but will show darker 
spots where ash is present. 
The appearance of such a sam- 
ple of washed pea coal before 
jigging is illustrated in Fig. 
8a. Even the most inexpe- 
rienced can detect a consider- 
able quantity of ash still 
present. 

Fig. 8b shows this sample 
after jigging, with the major 
portion of the ash concentrated 
at the bottom. The occa- 
sional dark flecks in the coal 
are evidently due to streaks of 
ash material within the lumps 
of coal, constituting the so- 
called intrinsic ash. The rest 


character, quantity and distribution of combustible and of the coal was removable but had not been taken out. 
non-combustible constituents. So also will radiographs Fig. 8c shows the appearance of a sample of the ash 
of lumps, such as the pieces of bituminous coal illus- or discard that was removed from the jig before the 


trated in Figs. 3 and 4, or the fragment of anthracite radiographic tests had 


been used to determine the 


in Fig. 5. During the preparation of the coal for mar- character of the work. Fig. 8d shows this sample after 
ket further information as to the distribution of the jigging. Evidently some good coal is discarded. 
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Figs. 9 and 10—Curves of High-Ash Coal Before and After Washing 
In Fig. 9 (left) the middle curve shows the average ash content for vari- 


in all coal above a given B orgy neers of weight, that is, above the given level. 
The right curve shows the 


right curve shows the average ash content for various percentages of weight 
and the left curve the ash content in the product when any given percentage 





coal level. 
Characteristic 











Ash-characteristic curves are outside the 
scope of this paper, but are treated at length 
Diecal in a paper by McLaren.* Briefly, the sam- 
| ple is jigged in a suitable hand jig until 
“effectively arranged in an ideal washing 
ae “eae nay bed.” Layers of this bed are removed suc- 
a cessively, dried, weighed and incinerated. 
The percentage of ash in each layer is then 
Ash, per cent Ash, per cent platted against the percentage weight of 
the layers, reckoned downward. 

In Fig. 9 the middle curve represents the 
ous percentages by weight. The left curve shows the average ash content actual ash content of the corresponding 
average ash content in all coal below a given | layers. The left-hand curve is derived from 
percentage of weight, that is, below a certain level. In Fig. 10 (right) the this by dividing the total area under the 


of the coal is retained. Radiographs show ash contained at any given *William McLaren: “The Scientific Control of 
Coal Washing by the Combined Application of Ash- 


Curves and X-Ray Examination.” 


Trans., Institute of Mining Engineers (June 1925). 
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ash curve down to a certain level by the weight of 
material down to that level. It thus represents the 
average ash content of the portion of the sample above 
the level in question. The upper end of this curve 
coincides with the upper end of the ash curve and 
represents the intrinsic ash. 

The right-hand graph is obtained similarly by divid- 
ing the area above the ash curve by the weight of 
material below the level. It consequently represents 
the average ash content of the lower portion of the 
sample. The lower end of this graph coincides with 
the end of the ash curve and represents the removable 
ash. The upper end of this graph and the lower end 
of the left-hand curve both represent the average ash 
content of the whole sample. The radiographic record 
of this bed is shown in the extreme left for the sake of 
comparison. The co-ordination between the top of the 
ash zone in the radiograph and the horizontal portion 
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Figs. 11, 12 and 13—Diffraction Patterns Made by Graphite, 
Anthracite and Ash of Bituminous Coal 


The two patterns in left panel are for graphite and Jeddo coal 
respectively, the pattern in the center panel is for Jeddo coal with 
cleavages at 45 deg. to the horizontal and that in the right panel 
is for the ash from bituminous coal. 


of, the curve is notable. Fig. 10 depicts the correspond- 
ing curves and radiograph for the coal after washing. 

To point out the possible uses of these methods in 
actual practice I quote from a letter by Mr. Kemp: 

Among the radiological applications which have been 
developed by myself and my colleagues during the past 
few years, the following may be of interest: 

1. Examination of bore cores as auxiliary to usual 
test methods. 

2. Fundamental surveys of coal for the determination 
of washing characteristics. 

3. Examination of screened coal and fines as to the 
concentration of dirt in particular size categories. 

4. Examination of washery products by laboratory 
jig test. 

a. The determination in the washed product of the 
remaining free (removable) dirt in excess of an 
allowable percentage. 

b. The determination in the discard of the quantity 
of good coal in excess of an allowable percentage. 

5. Examination of the genera] character of the coal 
in specimens of an average thickness of about 2 in., or, 
where necessary, in specially cut slices of a uniform 
thickness of about 4 in. 

6. Control of coal washing, based on the results of 
prior fundamental examination. 


7. Stereoscopic examination of cokes and carboniza- 


tion products as to structure and free-ash distribution. 
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The feature of these tests is their rapidity and the 
precision of the information they provide. They fur- 
nish also a visual interpretation of analytical data, and 
have an additional value for purposes of comparison and 
record. 

These tests valuably supplement the information 
which coal users usually determine for themselves, that 
is, average ash content and calorific value, because they 
indicate what proportion of the ash so determined could 
and should have been removed at the coal washery, and 
the possible savings are sufficiently obvious. 


X-RAYS SHOW DIFFRACTION 


It has been shown that X-rays can do more than 
disclose the distribution of materials in this way. In 
1912 and 1913 the work of Friedrich, Knipping and 
Laue and the Braggs showed that X-rays are electro- 
magnetic vibrations similar to light waves but so much 
shorter that their wave-lenths are of the same order 
of magnitude as the diameters of atoms and that they 
obey many of the laws of visible light. 

In particular they showed that they give rise to 
diffraction phenomena when they impinge upon an or- 
derly array of atoms such as exists in a crystal, just 
as visible light does when incident upon an orderly 
array of small obstacles such as the threads of an 
umbrella cover. And, just as the pattern observed when 
a distant light is viewed through the umbrella depends 
upon the character of the light and the size and arrange- 
ment of the threads in the cloth, so the pattern produced 
when X-rays traverse crystalline material depends upon 
the character of the X-rays, the size and arrangement 
of the atoms in the crystals, and the size and arrange- 
ment of the crystals themselves. 

The method was extended from examination of single 
crystals to the study of powdered crystals and aggre- 
gates of fine crystal grains by Debye and Scherrer and 
A. W. Hull. In the modified form of the powder method, 
now the usual practice in this country, the strongest 
of the characteristic wave-lengths from a molybdenum 
target is used to illuminate a specimen having a pre- 
determined portion lying on the axis of a cylindrical 
surface. A photographic film is spread on the surface, 
and the pattern is recorded as a series of lines or bands, 
one for each set of parallel planes that exist in the 


atomic arrangements present in the material under 
examination. 


DIFFERENT SUBSTANCES GIVE DIFFERENT PATTERNS 


Fig. 11 is a pattern from the author’s collection and 
shows powdered Jeddo anthracite on the right com- 
pared with a standardized sample of graphite on the 
left. The broad diffuse bands indicate that the carbon 
material is in a state of colloidal dispersion, probably 
in a hydro-carbon binder of low volatility. The sharp 
faint lines in the coal pattern are due to the ash, and 
if compared with the patterns of calcite, pyrites or 
other possible ash constituents would disclose the char- 
acter of the ash. These ash lines are somewhat more 
pronounced in Fig. 12, which is the pattern from a 
small lump of the coal. Fig. 13 is the pattern of the 
ash from a sample of bituminous coal. 

Close comparison of the negatives shows that it 
contains other constituents than those discernible in 
the Jeddo coal. The lump used in making Fig. 12 had 
its cleavage planes at 45 deg. to the slit limiting the 
X-ray beam. The greater intensity of the left end of 
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the first band and the right end of the second suggests 
that the colloidal particles are more or less flaky, like 
embryo flakes of graphite, and have been preferentially 
oriented to some extent by pressure in the coal bed. 

This is borne out by Fig. 14a, in which the pattern 
due to a fine circular beam has been recorded as a 
series of concentric circles on a film at right angles to 
the beam. The greater intensity of the first band in 
the 45-deg. direction is marked. The extent to which 
such preferred orientation can be developed is illus- 
trated in Fig. 14b, the pattern from a sample of the 
standardized graphite which has been submitted to a 
pressure of several tons per square inch. It is interest- 
ing to note that in Fig. 14c, the pattern from bituminous 
coal similarly compressed, and in Fig. 14d, the pattern 
from a fragment of bituminous coal, there is no such 
evidence of preferred orientation. 

Possible application of diffraction analysis to coal 
problems will undoubtedly suggest themselves to the 
reader. Among those offering promise may be men- 
tioned: (1) Determination of the state of combination 
of the elements comprising the ash. (2) Determination 
of the relative proportions of the various ash constit- 
uents. (3) Study of modifications in ash composition 
during combustion in the furnace. (4) Fundamental 
study of the carbonization characteristics of coals. 
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Fig. 14—“Pinhole” Patterns, Coal and Graphite 


The pressure axis is downward from left to right. (a) 
Jeddo coal. (b) Graphite that has been submitted to a 
pressure of several tons per square inch. (c) Artificial 
graphite from compressed bituminous coal. (d) Fragment 
of bituminous coal. 








Bureau of Mines Defines a Gassy Mine 


At the meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, G. S. Rice, chief mining en- 
gineer of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, announced the defi- 
nition of a gassy mine. This definition has been awaited 
with much interest, especially by the safety committee 
of the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute. It ap- 
plies to the whole area of all mines, any part of which 
is on the public domain of the United States. Conse- 
quently it will be of wide application in the western 
part of this country. The safety committee of the 
R. M. C. M. I. has been hopeful that the institute would 
adopt this definition without exception as the codes of 
rules to be recommended at all mines in the Rocky 
Mountain area. The statement follows: 

“The U. S. Bureau of Mines believes that all coal 
mines are potentially gassy; but for purposes of admin- 
istration in respect to prevention of explosions and 
fires, the Bureau recommends the following classifica- 
tion: 

“Class 1 coal mine—A practically non-gassy mine in 
which flammable gas in excess of 0.05 per cent cannot 
be found by systematic search. 

“Class 2 coal mine—A slightly gassy mine in which 
(a) flammable gas has been found,* but in quantity less 
than 2 per cent in still air in any active or unsealed- 
abandoned workings; or (b) flammable gas can be 
found, but in quantity less than 4 per cent, in some 
place from which the ventilating current has been shut 
off for a period of one hour; or (c) flammable gas 
can be found,+ but in quantity less than + per cent, 
in a splitt of the ventilating current; or (d) flam- 





*By employing an approved flame safety lamp, with flame drawn 
low, or by employing an approved gas detector, or by sampling 
and analysis with an approved gas analytical apparatus. 

7By sampling and analysis with an approved gas analytical 
apparatus, or by employing an approved gas detector. 

¢If but one continuous ventilating current is employed in a 
pow meng shall be considered a “split’’ for the purpose of this 

efinition. 


mable gas is found in quantity greater than specified 
rate§ of not more than 25 cu.ft. per minute. 

“Class 3 coal mine—A gassy mine in which flammable 
gas is found in quantity greater than specified for a 
Class 2 coal mine. 


GENERAL NOTES REGARDING DECISION No. 3 


“(A) Flammable gas found in coal mines is, with 
rare exceptions, methane. In coal-mining fields where 
natural gas is found in lower geologic horizons by deep 
wells which pass through or nearby the coal mines, 
there have been rare instances of a leakage from the 
well. Natural gas is chiefly methane; that constituent 
almost always forms more than 85 per cent of the whole, 
but it usually contains ethane, propane and traces of 
butane also. Therefore if the latter gases are found 
in mine air it is an indication of leakage. The lower 
limit of explosibility of methane-air mixture when 
there is turbulence is 5 per cent and of natural-gas-air 
mixtures with about 10 per cent ethane and associated 
hydro-carbon gases is 4.6 per cent. The limit there- 
fore varies with the character of mixture. 

“(B) To determine the proper classification of a 
coal mine, it is advisable that systematic testing and 
sampling be done at least three times in a period of 
not less than 72 hr. All tests and samples of the mine 
air, except one, must show an inflammable-gas content 
less than the maximum limit of the class to which the 
mine is assigned. In other words, a tolerance of one 
test or analysis may be permitted to provide for a 
mistake or a very exceptional occurrence. 

“(C) When a new mine is being opetied in a coal 
field where existing mines are generally assy, it: is 
common sense to assume that similar conditigns; will 
be found in the new mine, and its development and 
equipment should be based upon the expectation that 
it will be assigned to Class 3.” 





§Determined by sampling, analysis and _ ventilating-current 


measurement. 
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Dipping and Baking Avoids Armature Troubles 


an insulating varnish and baking them before 

putting them in place, also the dipping and 
baking of the complete winding, has become quite gen- 
eral practice in manufacturing as well as in repair 
shops, says H. M. Day in a paper before the American 
Electric Railway Association, and recently printed in 
Power. Lately, the Power Committee of the National 
Electric Light Association issued a report on “Baking 
Armatures and Insulated Coils in Electric Ovens.” 
They stated that the practice first demonstrated its 
value in making savings and promoting reliability of 
electrical equipment on railway motor armatures. An 
increase of 75 per cent in the life of motors that have 
been dipped or baked is not uncommon. Besides this 
direct saving there is the great gain due to freedom 
from failures and breakdowns in service, with a conse- 
quent loss of production. 

The reason for the longer life and increased reliability 
of coils and windings that have been dipped and baked 
is that the insulating varnish, properly applied and 
baked, forms a hard coating, impervious to moisture, 
which fills all the cracks and crevices, holds loose coils 
and laminations in place, restores coil insulation to good 
condition and prevents the entrance of dirt. 

Proper treatment of coils and windings involves three 
essentials: 1. Use of suitable baking varnish. 2. Full 
impregnation of the coils. 3. Uniform baking of the 
coils and armatures. Although the paper prepared by 
Mr. Day referred principally to railway armatures, it 
contained many details applicable to electrical mining 
equipment. 


Dam THE COILS of an electrical machine in 


DIPPING PROTECTS INSULATION 


The object of dipping an armature in an insulating 
varnish and then baking dry is to encase the wires and 
coils in a hard gumsubstance that will, by completely 
surrounding the coil, prevent chafing, lessen vibration 
and repel moisture and oil, all of which would, sooner 
or later, break down the original insulation and cause 
grounds or short-circuits. 

The process of dipping and baking is neither difficult 
nor complicated, but it is exacting, and certain stages 
of the treatment must be carried out without deviation 
from proved standards. The three important conditions 
that must be observed are: First, the armature must be 
free from all dirt and moisture; second, all windings 
must be thoroughly saturated with varnish and the sur- 
plus drained off; third, the varnish must be baked dry. 

Dipping in varnish an armature that is not clean and 
dry will defeat the purpose of the process, because dirt 
and moisture trapped in the windings by hardened 
varnish will quickly cause insulation breakdowns. All 
wires and coils must’ be thoroughly saturated with 
varnish to prevent open spaces which will allow ac- 
cumulations of oil, dirt and moisture. 

Finally, and undoubtedly most important, if the 
varnish is not baked on the coils are simply supplied 
with moisture before the motor has a chance to pick 
it up in service. . 

The paper details the method of cleaning th 
armature, giving the process for either compressed air 
or that of the gasoline tank. After the armature is 
cleaned, however, it should be placed in an oven and 


kept for ten to twelve hours at a constant temperature 
just high enough to dissipate moisture. At the end of 
the preheating period, the armature must be allowed 
to cool off so as not to enter the varnish too hot. The 
correct temperature is from 130 to 140 deg. F., or when 
a workman can comfortably lay his hand on a coil. 
The reason for this is that if the armature is too hot, 
the varnish will be heated, become too thin and run 
off, leaving the armature with too thin a deposit of 
varnish. 


VARNISH MUST BE THOROUGHLY APPLIED 


There are many different opinions as to how the 
armature should be dipped, and whether it should be 
literally “dipped” at all; but there is one point about 
which there cannot be any argument, and that is that 
the winding should be thoroughly saturated -with 
varnish. It makes little difference how the varnish is 
applied to the winding so long as it is thoroughly 
applied. The simplest and easiest way is to immerse 
the armature up to the commutator in a tank of var- 
nish, pinion end down, for from five to ten minutes. 
This length of time will be sufficient to allow penetra- 
tion to the bottom of the slots if proper precautions 
with regard to maintaining the uniform specific gravity 
of the varnish are strictly followed. The paper further 
details methods of watching the specific gravity of the 
varnish. It states that the specific gravity of the var- 
nish is important on account of the tendency to form 
“pockets” of wet varnish. 

When the armature is drained, it should be placed 
in an oven in which the temperature generally recom- 
mended is not allowed to vary either below 239 deg. F. 
or above 257 deg. F., and kept there without interrup- 
tion until the baking period is over. It is an excellent 
practice if the armatures are placed in a horizontal 
position to turn them every ten to fifteen minutes dur- 
ing the first hour before the varnish is set. This will 
prevent what free varnish is left from collecting in 
one spot. 

The oven must be ventilated sufficiently to carry 
away the moisture and gases given off in the baking 
process without lowering the temperature, because the 
baking period should be uninterrupted. There are two 
types of baking varnish, one having a china-wood oil 
base, the other a linseed-oil base. Varnish: with a 
linseed-oil base will not give as good results as a com- 
bination varnish containing a larger proportion of 
china-wood oil than linseed oil. This, however, is a 
matter for the operator to decide by the results obtained. 
The important thing is, however, to select a varnish that 
is known to be high grade and made for baking. 

Electrically heated ovens will produce correct results. 
Ovens should be thermostatically controlled to insure a 
constant temperature during the baking period, because 
if controlled by hand and left to an operator, the heat 
control will be frequently forgotten or neglected. The 
most important things that are to be observed in the 
operation of baking and in the construction of a baking 
oven are: thorough insulation to prevent loss of heat 
through radiation and escape through cracks and open- 
ings; adequate ventilation to carry off moisture and 
gas; and accessibility and arrangement to cut down - 
handling time. 
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Practical Pointers 
For Electrical 


And Mechanical Men : 














Switch Throw Operated from 
Remote Stand 


So many types of switch throws 
have been used on light rail work that 
the type to be described, now in use at 
No. 4 mine of the West Virginia Coal 
& Coke Co., Omar, Logan County, 





W. Va., may not be entirely new. 


ica 











Ty 





The idea is that of a blacksmith 
at one of the mines. Referring to 
the sketch, A is a bell crank with one 
arm connected to the switch rod and 


the other to the operating rod B and 


to one end of link C. Connected to 
the outer end of the link is a 20-lb. 
rail which is spiked at the one end 





Throwing Switch 


This is done from 
last car of empty 
trip after it has 
cleared switch and 
ison main line. The 

‘long switch - stand 
| handle. makes it 
easy to throw switch 
from moving trip. 











so as to form a spring acting toward 


Its operation has been so satisfactory the track. 


that others of the same type are to 
be installed at Mines No. 4 and No. 5. 





Detail of Switch 


The spring rail 
makes it certain 
that the switch 
points will be held 
tightly in place. To 
throw the switch to 
the opposite posi- 
tion from that 
shown, the operat- 
ing rod is pulled 
until the toggle 
joint passes dead 
center. ’ 










































































The operating rod B extends to a 


pony stand located several feet from 
the end of the switch points. The 
relative positions can be seen in the 
illustrations. This enables the brake- 
man riding in the rear car of an 
empty trip leaving the tipple, to 
throw the switch to the loaded track 
for the next trip without stopping. 


As explained by J. J. Corbley, 


superintendent of Mines No. 4 and 
5, the switch has several other im- 
portant advantages. The spring rail 





holds the points tightly in either 
position, the mechanism is simple 
and inexpensive, and a trailing move- 
ment through the closed side will not 
injure the points which return after 
the wheels have cleared. 





New Type of Brass Prevents 
Journal Box Trouble 


Marked improvements in the de- 
sign and quality of journal boxes 
have been made in the last few years 
by several of the locomotive manu- 
facturers. One common difficulty 
with some of the older types is that 
the long and severe service to which 
the boxes are subjected crushes them 
or causes them to be bowed in at the 
sides, which in turn shears the bolts. 

















Standard and New Type Brasses 


The new type is at the left. The only 
change is that square bosses have been 
added to the sides. These prevent the 
journal box from bowing in under the 
stress of severe usage. 


The first time the locomotive gets off 
of the track after this occurs the 
brass turns, allowing the axle to ruin 
the box by wearing directly upon it. 











Switch Point and Its Remote Operating Stand 


A spring consisting of a 20-lb. rail and acting toward the track is connected by a short 
link to a bell crank, the other end of which is attached to the switch rod. The link and 
one arm of the bell crank form a toggle joint on the center of which the operating rod acts. 
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The accompanying photograpn 
shows how the Chicago, Wilmington 
& Franklin Coal Co., operating in 
southern Illinois, has made a change 
in the design of its journal boxes, 
that practically prevents box distor- 
tion and its resultant troubles. The 
regular shape of brass is shown at 
the right, and the new design at the 
left. 

When the brass with the square 
bosses or projections is installed in 
the journal box, the sides of the box 
are braced apart thus preventing any 
tendency toward bowing. The new 
brass of course costs more than the 
standard design, because of its extra 
weight. However, against this dif- 
ference its proportionally higher 
scrap value should be credited. 





Stores Many Armatures 
Conveniently 


Proper storage for 50 to 100 arma- 
tures varying in size from 5 hp. to 
150 kw. is somewhat of a problem in 
a shop where the room available is 
limited. The accompanying. photo- 
graph shows a new rack for this pur- 
pose in the Omar shop of the West 
Virginia Coal & Coke Co. 

Although this rack is 24 ft. long 
and over 7 ft. high it is built as a 
unit and can be moved if necessary. 
It now stands against the wall, but 
because of the clearance of over 6 ft. 
underneath at the high point, the 
floor space it occupies is utilized for 
the storage of other materials. 

The rack, which is 9 ft. long 
measured on the slope, has a main 
frame built of 3x4-in. angles bolted 
together. The steps or brackets for 
holding the armature shafts are 
short pieces cut from the same stock. 
The sloping supports are spaced at 
various distances so as to accommo- 
date armatures of all the sizes usu- 
ally employed at the mines. 

The capacity of this rack is ap- 
proximately 80 armatures, and at 
the time that the accompanying 
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photograph was taken 63, including 
three 150-kw. converter armatures, 
were mounted on. it. An overhead 
traveling crane is used in handling 
the armatures to and from this 
storage. ; 


Attach Two Grinding Wheels 
To Motor 
Autogenous welding as done by the 
oxy-acetylene and electric-arc meth- 
ods has made it possible for the re- 




















Welding Makes Neat Job of 
This Assembly 


The motor by which these grinding 
wheels are driven is rated at 5 hp. at 1,750 
r.p.m. The pedestal is a pipe with welded 
flanges. The water box and grinding-wheel 
guards are also welded. 


pair shop to do work which is 
comparable with a factory job. The 
illustration shows one of several two- 
wheel grinders that were made from 
type KT, 5-hp. 1,800-r.p.m. squirrel- 
cage motors in the Omar shop of the 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. 
Changes to the motor consisted of 
the installation of a longer shaft, 





Armature Rack 


This rack has a 
capacity of 80 
armatures but 
when photographed 
it held only’ 63. 
This included three 
belonging to 150 
kw. rotary convert- 
ers. The rack is 7 
ft. high and 24 ft. 
long. The _ slant 
height is 9 ft. thus 
affording ample 
space for armature 
storage. 
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closing the vent holes in the housings 
and the application of felt dust wash- 
ers around the shaft on the outside 
ends of the bearing housings. Weld- 
ing played the principal part in the 
construction of the pedestal, water 
box, guards and the support for the 
starting switch. 

The pedestal is 8-in. pipe with 
steel flanges welded to top and bot- 
tom. Guards for the 12x14-in. 
wheels were made by welding to- 
gether three pieces of steel plate and 
attaching, also by weld, supporting 
arms which are held by the housing 
cap screws. The assembly is quite 
rugged and presents a neat appear- 
ance. 


Should Wetted Motors 
Be Dried by Current, 
Baking or Rewinding 


Operating men frequently have to 
dry motors that have been sub- 
merged in water and their methods 
of performing this job vary with the 
operative, says Power. Motors may 
be dried by passing an electric cur- 
rent through them, but this method 
cannot be recommended although 
many. adopt it. The current tends 
to leak through the insulation be- 
tween turns of the coils, and in this 
way copper is deposited in the insula- 
tion by electrolytic action. Cases 
are on record where motors that had 
been started after a bad wetting, 
could not be dried by baking so as 
to restore the insulation, the only 
remedy being to rewind the machine. 


VENTILATED OVEN ESSENTIAL 


Baking the machine in an oven of 
some kind is the best practice. It is 
essential that the oven be well ven- 
tilated in order to get rid of the 
moisture driven out of the windings. 
If the oven is not ventilated, it will 
be found impossible to dry the wind- 
ings, and this is why difficulty is 
often experienced in restoring the 
insulation to normal. One of the 
best ways in which to check the 
progress of the drying process is by 
testing the resistance of the insula- 
tion. If it is found that it is slow 
in becoming normal after eight or 
ten hours’ baking at a temperature of 
about 200 deg. F., it will be well to 
look carefully into the ventilation of 
the oven. Where machines have 
been submerged in water while run- 
ning, baking will restore the quality 
of their insulation only with diffi- 
culty, and rewinding will usually be 
needed to put the machine in condi- 
tion for service. 
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Book Reviews 











British Coal Problems and Systems 
Of Extracting Coal 


Review by R. Dawson Hall 


Interest in the British conditions 
of operation has been greatly inten- 
sified recently by the protracted 
strike in Great Britain. The new 
book by H. F. Bullman and Sir R. A. 
S. Redmayne entitled “Colliery Work- 
ing and Management,” published by 
D. Van Nostrand Co., 8 Warren St., 
New York City, will do much to give 
the American reader an intimate 
comprehension of British working 
conditions past and present, for 
both the authors take an interest in 
matters not strictly comprised in the 
narrower sense of the word “engi- 
neering.” 


For BRITISH READERS 


This book is written for the pro- 
fession. There is little time wasted 
in explaining what everybody in 
the industry in Great Britain and 
America already knows, though it 
may not be as new and enlightening 
in all its details to the British man- 
ager for whom it is prepared as to 
the American for whom it was only 
incidentally written. 

Lest the average American reader 
who knows it to be difficult to 
translate an English mining book 
into American, for most readers no 


simple task; let me hasten to say’ 


that a good glossary is provided, a 
feature valuable not to Americans 
only but to British readers also, for 
the language of mining varies in 
England even more than it does here. 
Each shire has its own words spe- 
cially coined in that particular dis- 
trict for its own individual needs. 
The mining regions of the British 
Isles had, at a remote time, even less 
in common with one another than 
our own mining regions have ever 
had, and it was often hardly safe for 
a mining man in one region to be 
found nosing out the secrets of an- 
other or even those of another mine 
in the same district. For every 
manager guarded his practices from 
his neighbors, feeling it bad policy 
to let them know how he operated 
his mines, cut his costs—yes, and 
even how he safeguarded his mines 


from accident. Consequently, the 
lingo of the various mining districts 
varied greatly and continued so to do. 


DEFINE THESE TERMS 


That the value of a glossary is 
not imaginary, let the following 


words testify as a mere statement 


cannot: Backbye work, bait time, 
balks (meaning irregularities in the 
roof), bannocking, bat, batt or bass, 
bind (shale), black stone, blue metal, 
blue stone, bolt holes (meaning 
narrow roads), bondminder, bord- 
ways course and buttocker. Some 
Britishers whose American natural- 
ization papers are scarcely dry can 
possibly give meanings for these 
words but the reviewer despite ex- 
tensive reading of British mining 
books finds such terms as these per- 
plexing, and there are many others 
like them, for only the words begin- 
ning with b have been listed. In this 
glossary under nearly every letter of 
the alphabet may be found peregrine 
terms demanding explanation. 


WHuy POINTED SHOVEL? 


In such a compendious volume it 
is difficult to know what to choose 
for consideration: The multiplicity 
of the working methods, the reasons 
why the British use the tools they 


do or some other totally different 
subject. 

Why, for instance, is the coal 
shovel of the British “hewer” or 
miner so different from ours? Why 
is it pointed like a dirt shovel if the 
coal and floor are similar to that in 
this country? It is of course larger 
than a dirt-digging shovel and more 
capacious and it has a _ shorter 
handle, but it has a digging ability 
that we have not thought necessary 
or desirable to seek in designing a 
shovel for the use of our miners. 


For Rock OR COAL? 


Will it resist the tendency to dig 
both clay and coal? Will it pick up 
pieces of the floor? Are the British 
right or are we? Or is it because 
British conditions are different in 
that the British miner expects to 
handle both rock and coal? William 
Littlejohn, of Price, Utah, is not 
alone in remembering the miner of 
certain parts of the British Isles as 
returning home at night looking 
more like a miller than a coal miner. 
The reviewer speaks without knowl- 
edge not having seen the shovel in use. 

And again: Are the British justi- 
fied in their method of attaching the 
pick to the handle or is ours the bet- 
ter way? 

Several forms are contained in 
the book, such as wages, bills, cost 
sheets, royalty accounts and daily 
reports. There are also reports of 
overmen (foremen), back-overmen 
(night-shift bosses), firemen (fire- 





























British Mining Tools 


(1) Pick and 
shaft [handle] ; (2) 
hewer’s coal shovel ; 
(3) stemmer. Why 
are British tools 
so different from 
The 
has a 
end that 
will aid in getting 
under lumps of coal 

4 but might readily 
exfoliate a soft 
bottom. It would 
not clean up the 
coal as closely as a 
shovel that can be 
pushed for its whole 
length against the 
face, 





American? 
shovel 
pointed 
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bosses), master shifters (subfore- 
men), master wastemen (airmen) 
and head-keepers or keekers (tipple 
bosses), also payrolls and pay. notes 
(statements of individuals). 
Looking at the last, one notes that 
there are as many deductions as per- 
haps at any American mine and more 
than at most. They include: Fire 
coal, laid out, doctors, P. R. fund, 


Fallen bord (caved room) 
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|’ Book (stump) 
Fallen bora. (caved room) 


Method of Removing Old Pillars at 
Seaton Burn 


A skip (1) is driven up the side of the 
near room to the next crosscut leaving a 
stump for protection. Six-yard lifts (2, 3, 
4, 5, 6) are taken off the pillar that remains 
in the sequence indicated. This gives good 
results where the cover is not over 900 ft. 
deep. “A larger produce [product] of round 
{large coal] is obtained when the coal is 
worked in a headways-direction or on end” 
{on the butt], say the authors. The illus- 
tration is somewhat modified from th2 
original to aid in interpretation. 
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pick sharper, weighman, aged miners, 
infirmary, Dr. Barnado house, am- 
bulance, priest, water, nurse, reading 
room, powder, band, health in- 
surance and unemployment levy. 
Then there are several forms of 
additional compensation: Band, wet, 
ramble (draw rock), judd (the re- 
viewer admits himself unable to de- 
fine this charge), consideration, yard 
work (yardage), clay, minimum com- 
pensation and house rent. The last 
appears as a credit, being ap- 
parently a sum allowed where a man 
does not live in a house owned by 
the company and is given a certain 
compensation for that fact. 


A DELUGE OF INK 


This does not exhaust the list of 
forms by any means. A deluge of 
ink and much sharpening of pencils 
seems to go with the running of a 
British mine, but in that respect con- 
ditions in American mines are not 
greatly different. The various re- 
sponsible employees at British mines 
answer a lot of questions which es- 
tablish the fact each day that they 
have done all that their duties re- 
quire. Some of these questions must 
be answered always with the same 
word “yes” or a carpeting or dis- 
charge will doubtless follow, but it is 
better thus, for a man who says he 
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has performed certain duties faith- 
fully and has signed his name be- 
low his statement is less likely to 
shirk than if he made no such record. 
The volume measures 6x10 in. and 
contains, altogether apart from its 
32 inserted and mostly folded plates, 
393 pages. Price of the book is $15. 
Some of our mining men are go- 
ing abroad to see British practice 
for themselves. Here, within the 
exterior boards of this book, is a 
less expensive and wider tour than 
most would be able to make in Great 
Britain, though one possibly not 
affording so intensive an introduc- 
tion as a trip to even a single mine 
wou'd be. 





Tennessee Has an Abundance 
Of Good Coal Seams 


The Tennessee coal fields embrace 
two distinct physiographic areas, one 
known as the northeastern field and 
the other as the main Cumberland 
Plateau field. The coal beds in these 
two areas are distinct and different. 
The coal-bearing rocks of the Ten- 
nessee fields are of Pennsylvania 
age, but as the two areas have not 
been mapped in detail and system- 
atically examined, the coals cannot 
be correlated with certainty. 


CUMBERLAND PLATEAU 


In the Cumberland Plateau coal 
field are the following mining dis- 
tricts: Tracy City, Bon Air, Craw- 
ford-Wilder, and Walden Ridge, in 
the last of which are included the 
mining districts of Soddy and Rock- 
wood. 

The workable coals of this field 
are all in the Lee formation. In the 
Tracy City district they are the 
Sewanee coal and the Battle Creek 
coal. In the Bon Air district the 
workable beds in downward order 
are as follows: Clifty, Ravencroft, 
Bon Air No. 2,and Bon Air No.1. In 
the Walden Ridge district the work- 
able coal beds in downward order 
are as follows: Morgan Springs, 
Soddy, Richland, Angel, Nelson, 
and Goodrich. Except the Morgan 
Springs coal, which has not been 
found over 24 in. thick, all of these 
beds are mined commercially at some 
place on Walden Ridge. The range 
of thickness of the other beds mined 
is 3 to 6 ft. 


Four DISTRICTS IN NORTHEAST 


In the northeastern coal field are 
the following mining districts: Jellico, 
Lafollette-Caryville, Clearfork, and 
Coal Creek. 

The chief beds in this section are 


from this. distriet. 
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the Coal Creek, 34 to 6 ft. thick, 
which is mined extensively for steam 
coal, and the Jellico, which is noted 
as a source of domestic coal. The 
other beds which lie higher up the 
mountain sides will be worked more 
in the future as the lower beds are 
exhausted. 


SEWANEE COAL 


The coals of the Tracy City district 
have always been noted for their 
coking qualities. Sewanee coal comes 
The coals ‘of the 
Bon Air and Crawford-Wilder dis- 
tricts make excellent domestic and 
steaming fuel. The coals of the 
Walden Ridge district are suited for 
both coking and fuel. 

The greater part of the coal mined 
in Tennessee comes from the north- 
eastern field. 

Information in regard to the 
topography and geology of the Ten- 
nessee coal fields, the mining methods 
employed in the different fields, and 
the analyses and heating values of 
numerous coals is contained in Tech- 
nical Paper 356, which is the ninth 
of a series of technical papers deal- 
ing with the characteristics of the 
coals mined in the different states. 
Reports previously issued in this 
series related to the coals of Iowa, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Utah, Alabama, 
Virginia, Missouri, and Pennsylvania. 

Copies of Bureau of Mines Tech- 
nical Paper 356, “Analyses of Ten- 
nessee Coals,” can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at a price of 15c. 





PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK, 1926, 
an encyclopaedia of pit and quarry 
operations, has been published by 
the Complete Service Publishing Co., 
of Chicago, IIl., under the editorship 
of H. W. Munday. It covers all 
phases of the subject from geology, 
through plant design, drilling and 
blasting, stripping, loading and 
transporting, crushing, grinding and 
pulverizing, elevating and conveying, 
screening and separating, washing 
and drying, storing, dredging and 
pumping to fire protection, cost ac- 
counting, insurance, shipping and 
accident prevention. Other subjects 
are power-plant operation, powdered 
coal, power transmission, burning, 
waste heat recovery, clinker han- 
dling, hydration of lime, lubrication 
and production statistics. There are 
573 pages measuring 54 x 83 in., but 
this includes many pages of adver- 
tising scattered between the various 
sections of the book. The price is $5. 
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News 


Of the Industry 


Fatuity of Force in British Strike 
Emphazises Need for Prompt Accord 
On Soft-Coal Wage in United States 


By Paul Wooton 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


The British coal strike has demon- 
started anew the folly of trying to 
settle questions of labor relations by 
force. The evident failure of the strike 
in Great Britain, however, lends a new 
point to the suggestion that negotia- 
tions for the new wage agreement in 
the bituminous fields of the United 
States should begin at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

In the Jacksonville wage agreement 
the contracting parties bound them- 
selves to reassemble in February, 1927, 
at Miami, at the call of the president of 
the union and of the chairman of the 
joint conference. As reported in this 
correspondence in the issue of Sept. 30, 
there is a feeling in administration 
quarters that American business should 
not be subjected to the delay and the 
uncertainty that would be involved in 
waiting until that late date. It is held 
to be in the interest of coal consumers 
and in the interest of miners and opera- 
tors that the joint conference should be 
convened at the earliest possible date, 
or in the event that this is not prac- 
ticable to arrive at some informal un- 
derstanding that would remove uncer- 
tainty. 

Delay Breeds Uneasiness 


The country has gone through these 
experiences often enough to make it 
perfectly plain what will happen if no 
understanding is reached before Febru- 
ary. Consumers will feel uneasy and 
will begin to accumulate stocks. It is 
predicted that no less than 70,000,000 
tons will be put in storage in anticipa- 
tion of a possible break. Even should 
no strike eventuate, production would 
have to drop to 5,000,000 tons a week 
and stay there for two months, at least, 
simply to liquidate the excess stocks. 





Epitor’s Notp.—The foregoing Washing- 
ton letter reflects certain views of. official 
Washington. Due to the fact that policy as 
a rule prevents government officials from 
permitting their views being quoted directly, 
the authority for these reports is neces- 
sarily somewhat vaguely referred to. The 
views reflected are not those of any one 
a of officials, but of different men, in 
the legislative and executive departments. 
There is no necessary connection between 
their views and CoaL AGB editorial policy ; 
neither do they necessarily represent Mr. 
Wooton’s personal views. It is felt that 
the opinions thus faithfully reflected will 
be of great interest to the industry. Where 

mions are cited from sources outside of 
the government, the source will be specif- 
tcaily stated. 


Although such a situation produces a 
sense of artificial prosperity in the in- 
dustry while coal is being purchased 
for storage, the reaction afterward is 
like that of a narcotic when the effect 
wears off. This was just what happened 
in 1924. If a suspension occurs the 
effect is even worse. 

American business is fed up on these 
stoppages. It is less and less patient 
with those who cause them. To pre- 
cipitate a coal strike at a time when 
the business machine has attained a 
higher speed than ever before; when 
peace reigns everywhere else; when 
railroad workers and managers just 
have devised machinery for wage 
adjustments which promises to abolish 
strikes, would arouse militant resent- 
ment. 

Events of the last year, it is believed, 
will make the attitude of mine labor 
more conciliatory. Twice within twelve 
months the strike has been resorted to 
by the strongest two blocs of coal 
miners in the world—the anthracite 
workers in the United States and the 
mine workers of the United Kingdom— 
and each group has been disillusioned. 
The anthracite strike in 1925 and 1926, 
in effect, was a defeat for the mine 
workers because they failed to win the 
concessions they confidently expected. 
The British coal strike, even when rein- 
forced by the calling of the general 
strike—the greatest labor demonstra- 
tion ever staged in an industrial nation 
—has failed. 


Leaders Likely to Welcome Peace 


With these examples before them the 
workers in the bituminous fields of the 
United States surely will be less aggres- 
sive and will be more open to reason. 
One does not have to be in the con- 
fidence of the union to venture the 
opinion that the leaders will be enor- 
mously relieved if they can find any 
peaceful way out of their difficulties. 
On the other hand, the results of the 
British strike impress on all employers 
the tremendous costs of attempts to 
settle labor disputes by force. 

The victory which the British owners 
have won is in some sense a Pyrrhic 
one. They have lost six months produc- 
tion. Their markets have gone to their 
most powerful competitor, who has been 
quick to nail down the business for some 
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Government Interference 
In Industry Harmful 


Prime Minister Baldwin of 
Great Britain recently remarked 
in the House of Commons, speaking 
of the occasions “when Parliament 
has interfered, one way or another, 
with the conduct of industry,” that 
“whatever the effect of such inter- 
ference may be or may have been, 
I am quite clear from what I have 
seen in the course of the last 
twelve months that it has done 
unqualified harm in this respect, 
and that is as to the feeling that 
it has generated that, however 
great the difficulties in the industry, 
however great the differences be- 
tween the two sides, it is always 
possible to get the two sides out 
of their difficulties and to settle 
their troubles for them.” 











time through insistence on long-time 
contracts. It is very doubtful if they 
have won lasting concessions from their 
men. They may have driven below the 
surface the sullen resentment of the 
men, and this may flare up whenever 
conditions in the market change. It is 
believed that the direct and indirect 
losses of the British strike are enough 
to have bought out the whole mining 
industry of the United Kingdom. 


Opened Door to Fuel Oil 


The anthracite strike in this country 
has left scars which will be long in 
healing. The strike came when fuel 
oil, as a powerful competitor, was 
knocking at the door. The strike threw 
this door wide open. The competitor 
entered and established himself. It will 
take more than a wise of price in oil 
to drive him out again. 

The administration apparently is 
anxious to save business generally from 
a protracted bilious spell. While all 
business will suffer from a coal strike, 
the union operators and the union 
miners will be hurt more than anyone 
else if they fail to agree. It is hard to 
say which would suffer worse from the 
loss of market to the non-union fields 
which would follow a_ suspension. 
Where both sides have such weighty 
interests it would seem that each would 
be willing to approach the subject in a 
conciliatory spirit as soon as possible. 

It is pointed out that the objection to 
an early conference on the ground that 
it could not be held until after the 
miners’ international convention in 
January is a technical one, easily sur- 
mounted if there should be any real 
desire to confer before that time. 
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Peace No Nearer in British Strike; 
Miners Continue to Desert Leaders 


The opening of the twenty-fifth week 
of the British coal strike has brought 
no new elements into the situation. 
The government continues its “hands 
off” attitude, taken following the re- 
jection of the Baldwin-Churchill peace 
proposals by the British Miners’ Fed- 
eration. More men are deserting their 
national leaders and are returning to 
work on the owners’ terms. Union 
executives are busy trying to build 
up the morale of their followers and 
violence is attending attempts to re- 
open pits in South Wales. 

Delegates to the annual conference 
of labor organizations at Margate last 
week heard some plain speaking on 
the strike situation. Unemployment 
in other lines, declared J. H. Thomas, 
general secretary of the railway men’s 
union, made further contributions ‘to 
the cause of the striking miners im- 
. possible. Ben Tillett, spokesman for 
the dock workers, said 60 per cent of 
these men were out of work and that 
they would not support any move for 
an embargo on coal imports. 

District miners’ organizations voting 
on the proposal to withdraw the safety 
men from the pits adopted the motion 
referred to the districts by the recent 
national delegates’ conference of the 
British Miners’ Federation by a ma- 
jority of 175,805 votes. This, however, 
means little for two reasons: Most of 
the safety workers are affiliated with 
another union, which opposes calling 
out the men; the miners who have re- 
turned to work were prohibited from 
voting on the motion. 

Latest estimates on the number of 
men now at work place the total at 
230,000 to 250,000. The higher figure 
is less than 25 per cent of the num- 
ber of workers normally employed in 
the British collieries. The union has 
suffered its heaviest losses in Not- 
tinghamshire and the relatively un- 
important Warwick, Cannock Chase, 
Shropshire and Staffordshire areas. 


The most recent detailed figures on 
the number of men at work by districts 
cover the situation at the end of the 
last month, when 156,162, or less than 
15 per cent, of the men had returned. 
How this number compared with the 
totals employed in the various districts 
is shown in the table following: 





Total At Work 
Number of Sept. 30, 
District Workers* 1926 
SOAR os iuccamnaw eas 139,925 10,559 
Northumberland, Durham 
and Cumberland..... 246,288 3,963 
be ee er ae 91,712 9,471 
Nottinghamshire, Derby 
and Leicestershire... .135,863 53,370 
Lancashire and North 
po eee 122,447 8,781 
SOU WGN cei ccacee 245,805 14,942 
WREP WEN 6 5 cA sc c-cdee He 21,756 14,054 
Cannock Chase, Shrop- 
shire, Staffordshire and : 
Worcestershire ...... 71,471 31,956 
Bristol, Forest of Dean, 
Somerset and Kent... 16,717 5,066 
1,191,984 156,162 


*Figures on total number normally em- 
pare’ based on British government report 
or 1924. 


Pinchot Assails Lake Rates 


Removal of “unjust discrimination 
will restore Pennsylvania as an active 
competitor for the lake cargo coal busi- 
ness,” said Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania, in a letter to the Governors of 
Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota and South Dakota relative to 
the investigation of lake cargo coal 
rates by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which will begin in Washing- 
ton, Oct. 25. 

Mr. Pinchot’s letter, dated Oct. 9, 
said his attention had been called to a 
letter written by Governor Gore of West 
Virginia to the Northwestern Governors 
on coal rates. The Governor of the 
Keystone State said that “Governor 
Gore of West Virginia intimates that it 
is to the interest of consumers in the 
Northwest to maintain the present 
freight rates. In this I believe he is 
mistaken.” sy 




















Bootleg Mining Flourishes During British Strike 
Ten-manpower hoist in operation at Gwersylt, in the North Wales coal field. 


Acme Newspictures 


This 


primitive equipment is used to lower the workmen as well as to raise the coal from the 
seam, which varies in depth from 12 to 40 ft. below the surface. 
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Union Miners Plentiful, _ 
Open-Shop Men Scarce, 
In Pittsburgh District 


Competition for mine labor is making 
itself felt in the greater Pittsburgh 
mining belt, but particularly in the coke 
region. There, due to the rush to get 
mines in.operation to share in the de- 
mand for export tonnage there is an 
acute demand for miners, and as most 
non-union workers are fairly well en- 
gaged in all parts of the country, there 
has been no rush to the coke field. 

The independents in the Connellsville 
district are generally paying the $5 
labor rate, but some of the smaller 
operators are posting a $6 figure, with 
indications that it may go still higher. 
The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has been 
paying $7.50 per day right along. 

In the immediate neighborhood of 
Pittsburgh a number of mines have 
started up to get some of the available 
business, but most of those are going 
in at the Jacksonville scale on the union 
basis. There is plenty of union labor 
here, as is evidenced by the fact that 
at two mines where the union standard 
was raised upon resumption of opera- 
tions there were ten times as many 
applicants for work as there were jobs. 

But the open-shop mines in the 
Pittsburgh territory paying the 1917 
rate are finding it impossible to get 
men at the presént time. The union 
men won’t work in the 1917 mines, and 
the local companies are forced to go 
further afield for their workers. 





More Fact-Finding Hinges 
On Claire Furnace Case 


If the U. S. Supreme Court supports 
the Federal Trade Commission in the 
Claire Furnace case, it is the belief of 
Huston Thompson, former chairman of 
the Commission, that the Commission 
will have a clear right of way to con- 
duct an even more sweeping inquiry 
into the coal business than is contem- 
plated by the Parker bill, which meas- 
ure, now pending before the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, provides a fact-finding agency 
in the Department of Commerce. 

If the Supreme Court rules against 
the Federal Trade Commission, then 
the jig is up, and neither the Federal 
Trade Commission nor the Department 
of Commerce, through the Parker bill 
or any other legislation, could proceed 
under the Constitution in fact-finding 
with respect to the coal industry. 

Mr. Thompson expressed this opinion 
in a statement last week to a repre- 
sentative of the National Coal Associ- 
ation. The former Commission mem- 
ber condemned the Parker measure on 
the ground that should the Supreme 
Court sustain the fact-finding principle, 
which is involved in almost identical 
measure in the Claire case and the case 
of the Maynard Coal Co., the latter 
case having been instituted by the Na- 
tional and now being before the District 
Court of Appeals, the Federal Trade 
Commission would proceed to secure 
the facts and it would be unfair to the 
coal industry to subject it to the burden 
of answering the inquiries of a second 
fact-finding agency in the Commerce 
Department. 
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Southern Interests Plead Competition, 
Low-Cost Rail Hauls and Differentials 


In Defense of Tidewater Adjustment 
By Sydney A. Hale 


Associate Editor, Coal Age 


Southern tidewater railroads and 
spokesmen for the producing interests 
of southern West Wirginia and north- 
eastern Kentucky came to the defense 
of the transshipping rates to Hampton 
Roads in the hearings held the forepart 
of last week at New York City before 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner J. 
B. Campbell and Examiner I. L. Koch 
in Docket No. 15006, Rates on Anthra- 
cite Coal. Their answer to the attacks 
launched by the Northern operators the 
preceding week against the bituminous 
freight-rate structure from West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland to the Middle Atlantic and 
New England states was based upon 
three major premises: ; 

(1) That the railroads serving 
Hampton Roads had been built as 
“eoal-handling machines,” with low- 
grade lines, special equipment and serv- 
ice which enabled them to handle coal 
traffic from southern West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky at a much lower 
cost than that applicable on the trans- 
portation of coal from northern West 
Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania 
to New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more and that, despite low ton-mile 
yields, the net return on the investment 
in the Southern lines exceeded that of 
Eastern Class 1 roads generally. 

(2) That the Southern producers 
were engaged in keen and active com- 
petition with the Northern operators in 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
markets. Inland, it was contended, the 
all-rail rates from the Northern fields 
gave Pennsylvania and Maryland a 
decided advantage over southern West 
Virginia and eastern Kentucky. The 
advantage lay with the Northern ship- 
pers also at ports which could be 
reached only by light-draft vessels. 


Rates Against Hampton Roads 


(3) That the differential adjustment, 
Hampton Roads over Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, had been against the 
Virgina piers since the end of the rate 
war in 1900 and that subsequent 
changes in rates had increased the dif- 
ferential against the Southern trans- 
shippers. A further increase of 25c. 
in the rates to Hampton Roads, it was 
testified, would be “disastrous”; an in- 
crease of 15c. in these transshipping 
rates would “hurt” the Southern in- 
terests severely. Extension of all-rail 
rates on Southern coal on the basis of 
$1.10 over Clearfield would not ma- 
terially aid the shippers in marketing 
coal for industrial purposes in com- 
petition with their Northern rivals. 

Opening the case for the Southern 
operators at the morning session of 
Oct. 11, Robert L. Wallace, New Eng- 
land district manager for the Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co., described the com- 
petitive conditions in the Northeast. 
Formerly, he said, the West Virginia 
smokeless districts had the edge on 
the score of dependability, but improved 


service by the Northern lines had rob- 
bed the West Virginians of some of 
that advantage in selling New England. 
The greater friability of the Southern 
coal demands more extended prepara- 
tion. Although admitting on cross- 
examination that there were Pennsyl- 
vania producers whose preparation left 
nothing to’ be desired, the witness in- 
sisted that, in his opinion, West Vir- 
ginia ranked higher in that respect. 

West Virginia shippers moving coal 
through Hampton Roads, continued the 
witness, could not penetrate far into 
New England because of the competi- 
tion of Pennsylvania coal moving all- 
rail. The bulk of the West Virginia 
business was done at or near ports 
which could accept deliveries from 
large sea-going barges and boats, 
principally at points such as Boston, 
Providence, Fall River, New Bedford, 
Salem, Portsmouth, Portland, Bath 
and Bangor. West Virginia, Mr. Wal- 
lace testified, has been unable to meet 
Pennsylvania competition in Vermont 
and has made only small headway in 
New Hamsphire. A large part of the 
Connecticut business also is held by 
the Northern shippers. 


Pennsylvania Competition Keen 


A canvass of 518 buyers along the 
New Haven from New Bedford, said 
the witness, showed 177 who preferred 
West Virginia coal, 74 who preferred 
Pennsylvania and 268 who switched 
back and forth. Out of 177 buyers 
north of Salem, 50 preferred West 
Virginia, 80 Pennsylvania and 47 had 
no preference. In 1924-25, out of 32 
Massachusetts institutions buying coal 
on contract, not one purchased West 
Virginia fuel; in 1926, however, 21 
placed contracts with West Virginia 
and 11 with Pennsylvania. In some 


cases the contracts turned on a dif-' 


ference of 1c. in the bids. This data, 
thought the witness, was proof that 
competition between the two fields was 
unusually keen. 

Analyzing shipments through Hamp- 
ton Roads to New England, Mr. Wal- 
lace offered an exhibit which showed 
a movement of 6,971,513 gross tons of 
low-volatile coal in 1918; 4,346,597 tons 
in 1919; 4,735,890 tons in 1920; 4,435,- 
3886 tons in 1921; 6,966,912 tons in 
1922; 6,997,221 tons in 1923; 6,886,623 
tons in 1924 and 8,109,548 tons in 
1925. Shipments of high-volatile coals 
through Hampton Roads to New Eng- 
land during the same years were: 
846,355 gross tons in 1918; 326,271 tons 
in 1919; 747,799 tons in 1920; 934,866 
tons in 1921; 1,147,734 tons in 1922; 


1,599,400 tons in 1923; 1,485,190 tons - 


in 1924 and 1,896,423 tons last year. 
Railroad-fuel contracts were later given 
as the explanation of the marked in- 
crease in high-volatile tonnage in recent 
years. . 

Comparing the movement out of 
Hampton Roads with the total New 
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England bituminous receipts, both rail 
and water, Mr. Wallace, in another 
exhibit, pointed out that Hampton 
Roads contributed 5,233,612 net tons 
out of 18,182,000 net tons in 1919; 
6,141,731 out of 22,434,000 tons in 1920; 
6,014,682 tons out of 17,188,000 tons 
in 1921; 9,088,403 out of 18,807,000 
in 1922; 9,628,215 out of 23,684,000 in 
1923; 9,376,430 out of 18,877,000 in 
1924 and 11,206,212 tons out of 21,- 
304,590 tons in 1925. 

Any difference in delivery costs, de- 
clared Mr. Wallace, must be absorbed 
by the West Virginia shippers on com- 
petitive business. Cross-examined by 
August Gutheim, counsel for the North- 
ern operators, Mr. Wallace said West 
Virginia met New York barge competi- 
tion as far east as Gloucester, but did 
not meet New York barges frequently 
east of Cape Cod. The witness told 
Examiner Koch that a 25c. increase in 
rates to Hampton Roads would be 
disastrous. ‘ 


Little Help from All-Rail 


“Assuming lower rates _ all-rail,” 
continued the examiner, “would it make 
so much difference if tidewater rates 
were increased? That is, assume that 
all-rail rates are extended to points 
other than those served by the Boston 
& Maine and New Haven.” 

“The result still would be disastrous,” 
insisted Mr. Wallace. “It would hit the 
steam business, which is the big end 
of the West Virginia trade in New 
England.” 

“Would all-rail rates on mine-run 
change the situation?” 

“On the basis of $1.10 over Clear- 
field, no,” answered the witness. 

E. S. Moore, general superintendent 
of transportation Norfolk & Western 
Ry., submitted profiles of the line east 
of Bluefield and explained the favor- 
able operating conditions, including a 
one-line haul to Lamberts Point, only 
two cities en route, low grades and 
none against loaded traffic, heavy car 
loadings, high engine ratings and 
equable weather conditions, which made 
winter loss in locomotive efficiency less 
than 1.5 per cent, against 5 per cent as 
normal in territory where the mercury 
dropped to 40 deg. F. and 25 per cent 
loss at zero. These conditions -were 
contrasted with two-, three- and four- 
line hauls on the Northern lines, more 
congested areas, lower loadings and 
adverse grades. Mr. Moore stated, in 
answer to Mr. Gutheim, that his knowl- 
edge of the situation on the Northern 
lines was general rather than specific. 

_S. M. Adsit, traffic manager, Vir- 
ginian Ry., testified that his road had 
been built to handle coal to tidewater 
and only recently westbound movement 
had become a tonnage factor. . The 
maximum grade eastbound he said was 
0.6 per cent for a distance of ten miles. 
The Virginian, like the Norfolk & 
Western, has long engine divisions, 
high engine ratings and handles traffic 
on a large volume basis with relatively 
low costs. Testimony of the same 
general tenor with respect to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. was given by 
W. L. Groot, chief of yard and terminal 
operations. 

The history of the rates from Hamp- 
ton Roads and Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia was put in the record by 
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A. P. Gilbert freight traffic manager, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Prior to 1900, 
he explained, rebates had made rate 
stability impossible. This history is 
summarized in Table I. Mr. Gilbert also 
offered exhibits covering the relation 
of bituminous tonnage to all revenue 
freight and of revenues on the three 
Southern lines. Bituminous tonnage 
constitutes from 73.33 to 90 per cent 
of the tonnage and 61.7 to 78 per cent 
of the total revenue. Average revenues 
per ton-mile on all coal range from 
5.18 to 5.92 mills; on tidewater coal, 
from 4.73 to 5.55 mills. 

“T am frank to say,’”’ remarked Com- 
missioner Campbell, “that these ton- 
mile earnings look low. It raises the 
question in my mind as to how much 
the rates of these prosperous Southern 
lines should be advanced so as to 
permit reductions on other rates which 
may be too high.” 

George Hawley, vice-president and 
general manager, C. H. Sprague & 
Son Co., Boston, Mass., testifying on 
Oct. 12, described the competitive 
situation as he saw it in New England. 
Service out of Hampton Roads, he said, 
was better than out of Baltimore and 
vessel rates approximately 5c. less. 
Large cargoes are handled out of 
Hampton Roads; the average out of 
New York is under 2,000 tons. Dumping 
and trimming charges at the loading 
ports, he explained usually are absorbed 
in the vessel rate. All-rail shippers 
have the advantage of smaller deliveries 
and less degradation. 

In the witness’ opinion it was impos- 
sible to move high-volatile coal all-rail 
into New England in any volume at 
the emergency rates of last winter. 
Sales of low-volatile prepared, he 
added, have been very light in the past 
few months. Rail-and-water trans- 
portation of nut-and-slack is difficult, 
he said, because of the shrinkage, but 
this mixture is popular with plants 
having stoker equipment. 

J. D. Francis, vice-president, Island 
Creek Coal Co., who appeared as a 
witness for the Logan Coal Operators’ 
Association, stated that the sale of high- 
volatile coal from southern West Vir- 
ginia in appreciable quantities to New 
England was avery recent development 
and only the most favorably situated 
companies, with low operating costs, 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway 


A Busy Coal-Shipping Center o 
Railroad yards at Bluefield, on the edge of the southern West Virginia mining field. 


This is the gateway for tidewater coal over the Norfolk & Western Ry. 


are electrified. 


The yards 





can compete for this business which 
absorbs less than 3 per cent of the 
output of the southern West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky high-volatile 
fields. Fairmont, he pointed out, had 
recently underbid Logan County on 
certain railroad business. 

H. T. Wilson, president, Red Jacket 
Consolidated Coal Co., said. that the 
Williamson field had not made much 
headway in the New England market. 


‘As in the Logan field, Williamson coal 


was given careful preparation. Mine- 
run shipped to tide was first screened, 
sized and picked and then returned to 
mine-run by a cross-conveyor system. 
Under normal conditions, he said, the 
rates in effect would not allow the 
Williamson field to ship to New Eng- 
land. The field produced approximately 
10,000,000 tons per annum; its tide- 
water shipments were 100,823 tons in 
1918 and 141,845 tons in 1925. High- 
record years were 1920 and 1921, when 
597,487 and 491,419 tons, respectively, 
were shipped. 

According to W. J. Magee, president, 
Carbon Fuel Co., Cincinnati, tidewater 
business is a negative factor in the 
tonnage of the Kanawha field because 
of the freight rates against the move- 
ment. Kanawha, he declared, cannot 





Table I—History of Transshipping Rates* 
(Rates in Cents per Gross Ton) 


New River-Pocahontas to-—. _Clearfield~-Cumberiand- 
Smeg Ear to 
a. 


Hampton Dumping Total 
Roads Charge Charges 

Jan. 18, 1900T.... 115 ** 115 
April 2, 1906...... 135 - 135 

ay 1, 1907.60.00. + 140 *% 140 
Jan. 20, 1910..... 140 34§ 143 
April 16, 1917..... 150 34 153 
Aug. 20, 1917..... 150 4 154 
June 25, 1918..... 200 + 204 
Sept. 1, 1919.... 200 5 205 
Aug, 26, 1920,..... 280 5 285 
July 1, 1922...... 52 5 257 
Oct. 1, 1926: .:..'. 252 5 257 


Differentialf 
Hampton Roads over 


timore Philadelphia Baltimore Philadelphia 


93 100 22 15 
113 120 22 15 
118 125 22 15 
118 125 234 18} 
123 130 30 234 
123 130 31 24 
173 180 31 24 
173 180 32 25 
253 260 32 25 
225 232 32 25 
225 232 32 25 


* The rates shown are based on an‘exhibit filed in Docket No. 15006 before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by A. P. Gilbert, traffic manager, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


T The rates shown were ado 


Bituminous Steam Coal Traffic Association, Jan. 18, 190: 


as a result of a conference of the executive committee of the Tidewater 


0. This same conference also fixed rates of $1.15 


from the Cumberland region to Philadelphia and $1.08 to Baltimore; a common rate from Cumberland, 
Meyersdale and Piedmont became effective between that time and April, 1906. The railroad executives 
in their meeting also set rates of $1.30 from Clearfield and Meyersdale to New York and $1.45 from the 


Cumberland district. 


** Dumping charges included in the rate to the port. 


§ This charge was not applicable via the Virginian, which first published rates to Sewalls Point (Hampton 


Roads) on March 15, 1909, until April 15, 1912. 


t Including dumping charge in Hampton Roads rate; this dumping charge, it was testified at the New York 


hearings by other witnesses, is absorbed by the vessels 
interests, therefore, contend that the differentials shoul 


(pve ee the coastwise transportation. 


spo Northern 
figured on the flat transshipping rate. Adoption 


of that basis, of course, whould reduce the differentials shown for dates subsequent to Jan. 19, 1910 by 


3, 34, 4 and 5c. per gross ton. 


compete with Westmoreland and Fair- 
mont on a price basis in New England. 
A. R. Yarborough, traffic manager, 
Kanawha Coal Operators’ Association, 
asked that the Commission remove dif- 
ferentials of 5 to 60c. on eastbound 
traffic from mines located on the New 
York Central and short-line connections, 
putting all the district on the rate basis 
in effect from Chesapeake & Ohio mines. 

Northeastern Kentucky, declared Ben 
Tate, president, United Collieries, Inc., 
Cincinnati, was keeping in the tide- 
water business in the hope that there 
would be a readjustment of rates. He 
felt that his district should be accorded 
the same rate eastbound as_ the 
Kanawha group, which paid no dif- 
ferential over the Kentucky mines on 
westbound traffic. 

No tonnage, stated the witness, 
moved from C. & O. Kentucky groups 
4 and 5 to tidewater in 1921, when 
the rate was 56c. per gross ton over 
the Kanawha rate. In December of 
that year this rate was reduced to 20c. 
over Kanawha and 1,412 cars moved 
to tide in 1922 and 1,763 cars in 1923. 
Following a reduction to 10c. over 
Kanawha, effective Dec. 26, 1923, Ken- 
tucky shipments increased to 4,861 cars 
in 1924 and 9,944 cars in 1925. Largely 
as a result of the British strike, ship- 
ments the first nine months of this 
year were 15,133 cars. 

The Northern interests, in rebuttal 
testimony, put F. T. Kellers, of the 
James MacWilliams Blue Line, and 
Charles O’Neill secretary, Central 
Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion, on the stand. Mr. Kellers declared 
there had been a heavy decline in 
shipments from New York harbor to 
Connecticut points since 1920 and that 
this tonnage had been captured by 
West Virginia. Mr. O’Neill said that a 
check of vessels clearing from New 
York with cargoes for foreign ports 
during the five months ended Aug. 31, 
1926, showed 220 vessels had stopped 
at Hampton Roads to take on 295,771 
tons of bunker coal. 

Examiner Koch, in closing the hear- 
ing, announced that briefs must be 
submitted by Dec: 15, following which 
the examiner will make a tentative 
report. 
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National Safety Council 
Will Discuss Health and 
Safety in Mine Iidustry 


For its Fifteenth Annual Congress 
the National Safety Council will go to 
Detroit. The annual general meeting 
of members starts on Monday morning, 
Oct. 25, at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. At 
this meeting the election of directors 
will take place. Two addresses are 
scheduled for the general meeting, one, 
“The Dramatic Aspects of Our National 
Accident Toll,” by Rev. Alfred W. 
Wishart, Grand Rapids, Mich.; the 
other, “The Hospital’s Part in Preven- 
tion and Cure of Disabilities,” by Rev. 
C. B. Moulinier, Milwaukee, Wis., repre- 
sentative of the American Conference 
on Hospital Service. 

The first session of the Mining Sec- 
tion will be held at the Fuller Hotel 
starting at 9:30 a.m. Oct. 26. Jas. L. 
Davidson, secretary, Alabama Mining 
Institute, will lead off with a discussion 
of “Safe Practices in the Coal Mines 
of Alabama.” The next paper, by C. S. 
Hurter, of E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., will treat of “Safe Blasting Meth- 
ods. in the Lake Superior District Mines, 
Underground and Open-Pit”; A. J. M. 
Ross, general mine foreman, Home- 
stake Mining Co., Lead, S. D., will .de- 
scribe “Methods of Promoting Safety 
Interest in the Homestake Mine.” 


Will Tell Value of Rock-Dusting 


At the second day’s session H. C. 
Henrie, Phelps Dodge Corporation, Bis- 
bee, Ariz., will describe the “Employees’ 
Representation Plan and Its Connection 
with Safety and Personnel Relations.” 
J. S. Jones, safety engineer, Old Ben 
Coal Corporation, West Frankfort, Ill, 
will speak of the “Value of Rock-Dust- 
ing in the Prevention of Coal-Mine Ex- 
plosions.” “Safeguarding Electrical 
Equipment in Mines,” by Daniel Har- 
rington, will follow. Mr. Harrington 
is chief engineer of the Safety Service, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Beginning the third session on Thurs- 
day morning, Clyde McDowell, man- 
ager, industrial relations department, 
Davis Coal & Coke Co., will talk on 
“General Safety in and About the 
Mines.” J. J. Forbes, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa., will illustrate 
by lantern slides his lecture, “Mine 
Safety Devices.” In all the foregoing 
sessions time for discussion will be 
provided for each of the subjects men- 
tioned and a round table on Mine Safety 
Stunts wili conclude the sessions of the 
mining section. 

“Fire Fighting with Snow (Fire Pro- 
tection Through the Use of CO. Gas 
with Demonstration of ‘Liquid Snow’) ,” 
a subject of interest to mining men, 
will be handled by P. W. Eberhardt, of 
Walter Kidde & Co., New York City. 
His paper is scheduled for Wednesday 
morning at the meeting of the Public 
Utilities Section, which also will be 
held in the Fuller Hotel. 

In the Crystal Ballroom and Italian 
Gardens of the Book-Cadillac Hotel a 
safety exhibit will be held. The annual 
banquet will be held Oct. 27 at 6:15 p.m. 
in the same hotel. 
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Standardization both as to size 
and quality, with the backing of a 
government guarantee, is to be put 
into effect at an early date by opera- 
tors along the Monongahela R.R. in 
northern West Virginia, represent- 
ing an annual output of 12,000,000 
tons. The program got a flying 
start last week at a conference be- 
tween Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, and a delegation from 
the newly organized Monongahela 
Coal Operators’ Association. Sec- 
retary Hoover heartily indorsed the 
plan and agreed to lend the services 
of an expert from the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines to assist in working out 
the program, which will mean a 
reduction in the number of sizes 
from about a dozen to four or five 
and the adoption of standard clean- 
ing equipment. 

When the plan is in operation it is 
thought that it will be possible to 
market Monongahela coal on an 
average heat value, based on British 
thermal units, with provision for 
maximum sulphur and moisture con- 
tents and a minimum fusing point. 
The association will then launch a 
trade-mark advertising campaign 
for its fuel. 

In. return for the government’s 





Government to Back Standardization Plan 
Of Monongahela Operators 


co-operation and guarantee the indi- 
vidual operators will give written 
assurance to the Commerce Depart- 
ment that they will adhere to the 
standards which are to’ be agreed 
upon at conferences to be held later. 
The association will name a commit- 
tee to carry on the negotiations with 
Secretary Hoover in developing the 
plan. Delbert H. Pape, executive 
secretary of the association, will act 
with this committee. 

Judge W. S. Bennett, of Chien 
associate counsel of the association, 
acted as chairman of the delegation 
that conferred with Secretary 
Hoover, the other members of which 
were John H. Jones, president of the 
association and president of the 
Bertha-Consumers Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Edward Hines, Chicago, head 
of the Hines coal and lumber inter- 
ests; H. W. Showalter, president of 
the Continental Coal Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va.; Joseph Pursglove, head of 
the Pursglove coal interests, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Whitney Warner, of the 
Warner Collieries Co., Cleveland; 
W. E. Watson, president of the Fair- 
mont & Cleveland Coal Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va., and John S. Phillips, 
president of the Delmar Coal Co., 
Fairmont. 








Urges Coal Storage to Avert 
Shortage and High Prices 


Urging the public to regularize their 
coal buying and to resort to storage, 
L. W. Wallace, executive secretary of 
the American Engineering Council, 
declares in a statement that a severe 
winter would cause a coal shortage and 
high prices. A nationwide survey by a 
committee of the Council headed by 
W. L. Abbott, of Chicago, president of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, showed, Mr. Wallace asserts, 
that famine conditions could be elimi- 
nated if consumers seasonably stored 
coal. 

“From all reports,’ Mr. Wallace 
says, “the stocks of coal went to a low 
ebb during the summer. Probably there 
was less coal in storage at the begin- 
ning of this month than at any time in 
recent years. Now activity is evident in 
several centers. Users of coal are 
beginning to purchase. Car shortages 
are already appearing. There is heavy 
buying and pressure for shipments. 
There is no excess of coal at New York 
piers and there is a large movement of 
coal abroad. 

“The Coal Storage Committee of the 
American Engineering Council, after an 
exhaustive investigation in which more 
than 400 engineers in leading industrial 
centers took part, has recommended and 
urged that all coal consumers purchase 
their coal on an annual contract for 
yearly requirements with a provision 
that the coal be delivered monthly in 
equal allotments. 

“The committee further recommended 
and urged that consumers provide 


necessary storage facilities to meet the 
terms of such contract. These recom- 
mendations are based upon the finding 
that the purchase of coal upon a uni- 
form monthly delivery basis will result 
in a condition whereby: 

“Coal mines may inaugurate and 
maintain a regular production schedule. 

“Carriers may plan definitely as re- 
gards both schedules and equipment for 
a uniform movement of coal. 

“Stocks of coal automatically will 
accumulate during the months from 
April to September inclusive in suffi- 
cient amount to meet the extra con- 
sumption during the winter months. 

“A reduction in the price of coal will 
be made possible by more. regular 
schedules of production and transporta- 
tion and by elimination of peak de- 
mands in the winter months, when the 
costs of both production and transpor- 
tation are the highest.” 





Mines Long Idle Resume 
At Union Scale 


The Gibson mine of the Hillman Coal 
& Coke Co., at Bentleyville, Pa., re- 
opened Oct. 18 with union wages after 
a shutdown of eighteen months. About 
300 miners will be employed. This is 


‘the third mine to open lately in the 


Pigeon Creek district under the union 
scale. 

After two years of idleness the Fort 
Pitt mine of the Central Coal Mining 
Co., on the Ohio River near St. Clairs- 
ville, Ohio, also resumed operations on 
Monday, employing over 200 men. The 
mine began operations on a union basis. 
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ALABAMA 


Awards Contract for Shaft.—Contract 
for sinking the new shaft of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. in the 
Pratt division, near Pratt City, has 
been awarded. This shaft will pene- 
trate the workings of the Hamilton 
slope, and when completed all coal from 
the operation will be hoisted through 
this opening. 

Coke Plant to Expand.—The Alabama 
By-Product Corporation will award a 
contract soon, it is reported, for the 
addition of 49 Koppers ovens to its 
plant at Tarrant City. Representatives 
of the Koppers Company have been in 
the district recently in connection with 
the proposed work. The present plant, 
whith consists of 100 ovens of the 
Koppers type, has been in continuous 
operation since its construction. All 
coking plants in the Birmingham dis- 
trict are working at capacity produc- 
tion. 

At the annual meeting of the Ala- 
bama Mining Institute held Oct. 6 
vacancies on the board of governors due 
to the expiration of the terms of mem- 
bers were filled by the election of Frank 
H. Crockard, president of the Woodward 
Iron Co.; Charles F. DeBardeleben, 
president of the Alabama Fuel & Iron 
Co., and A. B. Aldridge, general man- 
ager of the Stith Coal Co. 

Institute Re-elects Officers.—The 
board of governors of the Alabama 
Mining Institute held a meeting Oct. 
12 to name officers of the association 
for the next year, the election resulting 
in the continuation of all the old officers 
for another term. They are Frank 
Nelson, Jr., president; C. A. Moffatt, 
vice-president; James L. Davidson, sec- 
retary; H. E. Mills, assistant secretary 
and statistician. Mr. Davidson has 
served in the capacity of secretary for 
about fifteen years and Mr. Mills also 
has been connected with the associa- 
tion for a long period. 

In the Sept. 30 issue of Coal Age it 
was stated that the Davis Creek & 
Coke Co., of Birmingham, was building 
a $400,000 coal washer near Yolande. 
J. B. McClary, president of the com- 
pany, requests that a correction of this 
statement be made. The washer, he 
says, will have a capacity of 400 tons 
per day. 





ILLINOIS 


Halts Annexation Move.—U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge Louis Fitzhenry at Spring- 
field, on Oct. 12 handed down a deci- 
sion which prevented the citizens of 
Nameoki, from voting Oct. 14 on a 
proposition to annex several hundred 
acres of land adjoining the city limits. 
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The ground sought by the city includes 
the property of the St. Louis Coke & 
Iron Co., which brought the action to 
stop the election. Judge Fitzhenry 
issued a temporary restraining order 
and will hold a hearing later before 
determining whether to make the in- 
junction permanent. Counsel for the 
company contends that the village 
merely wishes to collect taxes on its 
property and that it will not benefit 
from being annexed. Nameoki now 
has 400 inhabitants, while the territory 
it seeks has about 600 residents. 


For the twelve months ended July 
31 the United Electric Coal Companies 
reports a net income of $545,781, after 
depreciation, depletion, interest, federal 
taxes, etc., as compared with $517,978 
for the previous twelve months. Profit 
from operations totaled $1,102,988, 
while other income was $33,000. 
Charges aggregated $590,207. 


Mine No. 7 of the Consolidated Coal 
Co., Herrin, has resumed operations. 





INDIANA 


Pike County Perks Up.—The Globe 
Coal Co. has put in operation its new 
$60,000 tipple on the site of the old 
tipple which was destroyed by fire last 
July, and has bought additional land 
adjoining the property along Sugar 
Ridge, in Pike County. It will be three 
or four years before the new holdings 
can be worked out. The Gladstone 
mine, idle all summer, has resumed 
operations, working five days a week. 


William P. McQuade has resigned as 
receiver for the Green Mound Coal Co. 
in Daviess County. McQuade gave as 
his reason for resigning that he was 
leaving to take a position in the West. 
Judge Edgar Durre of the Vanderburg 
County Superior Court has appointed 
W. C. Welborn of Evansville as receiver 
to take his place. A dispute over this 
company’s mine brought Tyler G. 
Lawton, president of District No. 11, 
United Mine Workers, before Judge 
Durre for contempt of court several 
months ago. Lawton was found guilty 
by Judge Durre, who sentenced him to 
sixty days in jail. Lawton appealed to 
the Supreme Court of Indiana and the 
upper court as yet has returned no de- 
cision in the case. 


In and around Boonville, Warrick 
County, the Sunlight Coal Co. and other 
coal companies are taking over much 
farm land. The farm of Ed Owen, con- 
sisting of 60 acres, was purchased by 
the Sunlight company for $7,500 and 
the Pelzer farm of 250 acres also was 
purchased by the same company for 
$32,000. The Sunlight company oper- 
ates one of the largest strip mines in 
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southern Indiana. Thomas Mullins, 
former Mayor of Boonville, is manager 
of the company. 


KENTUCKY 


Backwoods Company Sold. — J. M. 
Day, Whitesburg banker and capitalist, 
with others, has just taken over the 
mines of the Backwoods Coal Co. in 
Hazard, Perry County, and will start 
operations soon. The consideration was 
said to have been approximately 
$25,000. The mines have been in suc- 
cessful operation for several years. 


Cannel Coal Development Planned. 
The Kings Creek Coal Co. is the name 
of a new coal mining corporation which 
has just been organized at Roxana, ten 
miles below Whitesburg, for develop- 
ment of a large cannel coal tract on 
the Kings Creek headwaters just out 
from Roxana. The mine will be served 
by an eight-mile branch of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Ry. nearing comple- 
tion. This company, of which L. Wil- 
son Fields, of Whitesburg, is at the head, 
purposes a capacity of twenty cars 
daily and announces that mining work 
is to be started within the next thirty 
days. Several hundred men are being 
employed now in building and construc- 
tion work. The Champion Coal Co., an. 
Eastern corporation, also is preparing 
to begin extensive development of large 
deposits of cannel coal in the same sec- 
tion. : 

Form New Company at Colliers.— 
The North Fork Coal Mining Co. has 
just been organized at Colliers, several 
miles below Whitesburg, on the main 
line of the Louisville & Nashville Ry., 
by C. A. Walters and Matthew Woodall, 
of Blackley. Mining will be started as 
soon as possible, the old mines at 
Colliers having been taken over. These 
will be overhauled and improved and 
new machinery is to be installed. The 
capacity of the mines will be built up to 
eighty cars daily. 





OHIO 


Eastern Ohio Mines Active.—William 
T. Roberts, secretary-treasurer of the 
fifth subdistrict, United Mine Workers, 
reports that approximately 12,000 min- 
ers of that field are back at work. 
Three mines were reported last week 
as cleaning up preparing to resume 
operation. The Pultney mine, at Bel- 
laire, idle for nearly three years, may 
resume shortly, company officials said. 
The Budd mine of the Youghiogheny & 
Ohio Coal Co., at Glen Robbins, re- 
sumed Oct. 14 after a long idleness. 
The mine, which employs 400 men, has 
worked only two days this year. The 
Youghiogheny & Ohio company, which 
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is one of the largest in Ohio, has all of- 


its eastern Ohio mines in operation 
now. More than a dozen mines have 
resumed in full or part during. the last 
several weeks. 

Hocking Valley Mines Reopen.— 
Additional mines are being opened in 
the Hocking Valley mining field. The 
Lost Run mine of the Essex Coal Co., 
at New Straitsville, was started Oct. 
11 and a number of smaller operations 
in the Nelsonville field are going at 
full blast. The output is larger and 
miners have no difficulty in finding 
employment. > 

To Scrap Municipal Yard.—The Co- 
lumbus Municipal coal yard, estab- 
lished by the City Council in 1918 to 
provide the public with cheap fuel, will 
soon be a thing of the past as the Coun- 
cil has provided for razing of the plant 
and the sale of the equipment, which 
originally cost about $20,000. The 
public was led to believe that it could 
buy good coal cheap, but the purchas- 
ing department could not carry out that 
idea and it never was popular. The 
loss from operation mounted into tens 
of thousands of dollars. During the 
past few years it has been operated as 
a distributing station for coal for the 
smaller city departments such as fire 
engine houses, street cleaning depart- 
ment and asphalt plant where coal is 
bought in less than car-load lots. 


Judge A. M. J. Cockran at a hearing 
in the U. S. Court for Eastern Kentucky 
granted a permanent injunction on Oct. 
12 against the Carr’s Fork Coal Co., 
Hiram O. Owens and H. E. Bullock 
restraining them from disposing of any 
stock in the Jewel Coal Co. of Hazard or 
the Avondale Development Co. of Cin- 
cinnati until a final adjustment is made 
of affairs in connection with the 
liquidation of the Wallins Creek Coal 
Co. and other matters now pending 
before the courts are adjusted. The 
hearing was held in Lexington, Ky. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Bertha Mines on Full Time.—The 
Bertha Consumers Co. during the last 
week increased its operations at the 
Bertha mine from part time to full 
time, and. also started up in full blast 
at the Jean mine, which until recently 
had been idle for several months. Both 
these mines operate on the Jacksonville 
scale. The mines are located in the 
Panhandle section, and 200 more men 
are engaged. 

The U. S. Engineers of the Pitts- 
burgh district report coal movement on 
the rivers in this locality during Sep- 
tember as follows: Monongahela River, 
1,883,078 tons of coal and 92,189 tons 
of coke; Ohio River, 521,685 tons of 
coal and 54,000 tons of coke; Allegheny 
River, 124,445 tons of coal. 

Frick Plants More Active.— The 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. is cleaning up the 
Dorothy plant, preparatory to resum- 
ing operations. This plant is located 
near Latrobe. The same company’s 
coal and coke plant at Whitney, near 
Latrobe, also has received orders to 
start up. 

Steady Work for St. Vincent Mine.— 
The St. Vincent mine of the Mount 
Pieasant Coal & Coke Co., near Latrobe, 
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has started operations. Officials of the 
company are quoted as saying a large 
order will enable it to operate steadily. 

The Lowber Gas Coal Co. has started 
operations on the Jacksonville scale 
at its mine at Fayette City. 

Workers Plentiful. — The Carnegie 
Coal Co. kas started operations at two 
of its mines in the Panhandle district, 
the McDonald and Louise mines, both 
paying the Jacksonville scale. It is 
reported there are 200 men at work in 
each mine. At these two mines it was 
declared that the applications for work 
were ten times the number of men re- 
quired. 














Tipple and Washer at Bosworth, Ky. 


This plant, in the Middlesboro section of 
the Southern Appalachian field and belong- 
ing to the Yellow Creek Coal Co., is 
located on the Kentucky-Tennessee line. 
The mine has an allotment of 800 tons 
per day. The washer is not used, presum- 
ably because the impurities are found in 
the sizes which can be picked, and not in 
the slack. 


The Ontario Gas Coal Co. has started 
up its Ontario mine, three miles from 
Ellsworth, on the Jacksonville scale. 
Three hundred men went to work, but 
2,000 applied for jobs. The mine had 
been idle eighteen months. 

The Glassmere mine of the Crucible 
Fuel Co., near New Kensington, idle 
for eighteen months, has resumed oper- 
ations on the Jacksonville scale. This 
mine uses 250 men and produces 1,000 
tons a day. 

The Midway mine of the Miiway 
Coal Co., near Carnegie, has resumed 
operations on the Jacksonville scale. 
It was idle since March 30, 1926. 

Versailles Mine on 1917 Scale.—The 
McKeesport Coal & Coke Co. is operat- 
ing its mine at Versailles on the 1917 
wage scale. This is the only mine in 
the Pittsburgh district that works the 
Freeport bed of coal. 

May Work at 1917 Scale.—Two com- 
panies are nlanning to start operations 
on the 1917 scale in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. The McClane Mining Co. is re- 
ported considering opening the Jean 
mine of the company, near Imperial, 
and the Eclipse Gas Coal Co. is said to 
be contemplating opening its mine near 
Finleyville. 

Urge Quick Loading and Unloading. 
—A warning that a serious shortage in 
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freight cars impends unless shippers 
unload promptly and order no more 
cars than absolutely necessary, has been 
issued to coal operators in central 
Pennsylvania by the bureau of rates 
and tariffs of the Public Service Com- 
mission. The threatened shortage is 
particularly serious in open-top equip- 
ment due to the heavy shipments of 
coal, sand, gravel and similar produéts.) 


The Rich Hill mine, at Hastings, 
one of the largest in central Pennsyl- 
vania, has resumed operations aftetya 


shutdown of several months. “4 


Sale of the Meyersdale Electric Light) 
Heat & Power Co. and the Pennsyl+ 
vania & Maryland Railway Co. to. the 
Associated Gas & E!ectric Co. of New 
York City, was announced Oct. 8. Mrs; 
Jennie Wilmoth, owner of the Somerset 
County enterprises, will retain ‘her 
interest in the Berkey Coal Co. 2% 

The Reading Co. transported 1,686,- 
365 gross tons of bituminous Goal 
(revenue) during August, 1926, com- 
pared with 1,724,894 tons in the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. 


The Hudson Coal Co. recently pre- 
sented a request to Councilmen , of 
Wilkes-Barre for permission to cavé in 
two city streets so that pillars could 
be removed and coal left in the mines 
when first mining was completed years 
ago might be recovered. The Hudson 
Coal Co. owns all of the property which 
lies along these streets and has agreed 
to restore the two streets to their pres- 
ent condition after the mining opera- 
tions have been finished and the filled- 
in ground has settled. The property 
to be caved in is on the extreme 
northerly end of the City of Wilkes- 
Barre. 


Open-Shop Output Shattered.—Coal 
output at the twelve open-shop mines of 
the Pittsburgh coal Co. in the Pitts- 
burgh district broke all records during 
the week ended Oct. 9, when 73,896 tons 
was produced. The best previous 
week’s tonnage was obtained in August 
with a total of 73,332 tons. An average 
of 3,119 men were at work when this 
month’s record was made. The output 
by mines was as follows: Warden, 
11,485 tons; Banning No. 1, 5,965 tons; 
Banning No. 2, 9,269 tons; Midland, 
9,732 tons; Montour No. 10, 9,387 tons; 
Mansfield, 1,685 tons; Dickson, 4,441 
tons; Euclid, 4,279 tons; Ocean No. 5, 
5,101 tons; Montour No. 9, 3,900 tons; 
Somers No. 4, 5,424 tons, and Moon 
Run, 3,228 tons. 


To Open on Jacksonville Scale.—The 
Keystone Mining Co., of Rimersburg, is 
preparing to resume operations this 
month at its mines, which have been 
shut down since May 1. The Keystone 
company owns three mines in that 
neighborhood, one at Sarah Furnace and 
two on the Sligo branch near Rimers- 
burg. When running full it employs 
400 men and has a daily output of 
1,500 tons. The company will pay the 
Jacksonville scale. 





VIRGINIA 


The Virginia Jellico Coal Co., Inc., 
has been authorized by the Virginia 
State Corporation Commission to sell 
$175,000 worth of common stock in 
Virginia. 
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New Opening at Blazer.—Announce- 
ment has been made by the Snider Coal 
Co., of Grafton, that it has driven a 
new opening to the Bakerstown seam 
at Blazer, three miles east of Tunnel- 
ton, and that operations will be started 
immediately. John Snider, of Grafton, 
is manager of the company. After 
one and onehalf miles of track has 
been laid from the railroad to the mine 
‘and a tipple has been built, loading of 
the product for shipment will begin. 
At the outset about twenty men will be 
‘employed, but additional men will be 
added as their services are needed. The 
seam to be mined is about 4 ft. thick 
and is said to be a high carbon coal. 


The Pine Bluff Coal Co. has leased 
its holdings and equipment to the Wil- 
low Coal Co., of Clarksburg, of which 
Lynn S. Hornor is president. The Pine 
‘Bluff properties are in the clay district 
of Harrison County. The lease is to 
run until all the coal is mined. The 
‘property leased consists of mining 

quipment, tracks and tramways to- 
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tipple, which was burned to the ground. 
Mine No. 1 of the Corona company, 
situated near No. 2, is producing coal. 


Lambie on Safety Drive—Giving his 
personal attention to the campaign to 
reduce the number of accidents in the 
mines of West Virginia, Robert M. 
Lambie, head of the state Department 
of Mines, held meetings late in Sep- 
tember and early in October in the 
New River field instructing both offi- 
cials and workmen in_ safety-first 
methods. As a result of his visit to 
various mines more than usual pre- 
cautions for safety are being taken. 


State Has 1,208 Commercial Mines.— 
The Department of Mines reports that 
1,208 coal mines, excluding between 200 
and 300 mines employing from three to 
five men, are now in operation in West 
Virginia. There has been a steady de- 
crease in the number, through consoli- 
dations and concentration of operations 
at fewer mines. There has been a 
marked increase in output as a result 
of the greater concentration. The Con- 


solidation, for example, closed several . 

















Mine Village of Franko Unusually Attractive 
The homes of the miners who work at Frances No. 1 mine of the Consolidated Fuel 


vCo., which is closely affiliated with the Bertha Consumers Co. 
eheerful look melds well with the landscape. 


The clean, bright, 
This mine is in Marshall County, West 


Virginia, that county being located at the point where the Panhandle is welded onto 


the rest of the state. 


gether with about 115 acres of a 9-ft. 
seam of Pittsburgh coal. The lessee is 
to pay 15c. a ton royalty for the coal 
mined the first year, the minimum 
amount of which is not to be less than 
40,000 tons, and 18c. a ton after that, 
with the yearly minimum not less than 
60,000 tons. The lease was signed for 
the Pine Bluff company by its president, 
Clyde A. Hill. 

Early development of the vast coal 
and timber resources of the Big Clear 
Creek section of Greenbrier County is 
foreshadowed by activity toward ex- 
tending a railroad line from Rupert. 
Right of way has been cleared off for 
about seven miles up the creek and two 
steam shovels are at work grading. 
The Raine and Leckie interests have 
large holdings in addition to the Gauley 
company. 

Corona Fire Out.—Fire in No. 2 mine 
of the Corona Coal Co., at Hepzibah, 
which has been burning for almost two 
months, has finally been extinguished, 
states B. R. Britt, part owner and man- 
ager of the mine. He also said that 
it will be possible to resume operations 
within a few weeks. It will be neces- 
sary to rebuild the wood and steel 


mines, but its force of miners has been 
increased. Instances are not lacking 
where coal companies have cut through 
from one mine to another and have 
combined the production of two mines 
into one mine. 


CANADA 


Alberta Coal in New Market.—A 
market for hard coal from western 
Alberta is being opened in Vancouver, 
where this grade has been found suit- 
able for bunker and steamship use. 
Some small experimental shipments 
have been followed by an order for 
6,000 tons to be shipped at once. . Re- 
sults so far having been encouraging. 


Dr. L. J. Weeks, of the Geological 
Survey of Canada who is making an 
investigation of Baffin Island, in the 
Arctic Circle reports the occurrence of 
coal which is well exposed in a cliff 
on the Salmon River. Two main seams, 
each 34 ft. thick and 18 ft. apart were 
found. It is the coal from the lower 
seam that is being utilized by the 
Hudson Bay Co. An air dried sample 
gave, on analysis, moisture, 14.2 per 
cent; ash, 5 per cent; volatile, 23.2 per 
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cent; fixed carbon, 57.4 per cent; calo- 
rific value, 10,300 B.t.u. Quantities of 
coal also have been found a mile 
downstream from the exposure ex- 
amined. 

Abandon Trial Shipments.—Arrange- 
ment for the shipment of 6,000 tons of 
Alberta coal to Ontario in order to de- 
termine haulage costs has been aban- 
doned owing to the change of govern- 
ment at Ottawa. The new administra- 
tion refused to continue the $7 per ton 
freight rate previously granted, so the 
project was abandoned after 2,000 tons 
had been delivered. 


An additional 1,000 ft. of space for 
the unloading and storage of coal on 
the harbor front at Montreal will be 
provided before Aug. 1, 1927, it is 
reported from the Harbor Commission 
offices. Of this amount 500 ft. will be 
ready at the opening of navigation 
next year and the balance by August. 
This pace will be provided east of the 
present storage space, which extends 
from section 29, east of Delorimier Ave. 


Sell Bogus Mixture. — Complaints 
have been received by coal wholesalers 
in Montreal that Pennsylvania soft coal 
and semi-anthracite are being mixed 
with British fuel and sold as standard 
Welsh and Scotch anthracite. As a 
result, the Montreal Coal Association, 
Inc., has issued a statement warning 
the public “against the actions of un- 
scrupulous coal merchants in endeavor- 
ing to substitute coals of unknown 
values for the regular Welsh and 
Scotch products.” The coals that are 
being imported for mixing, it is said, 
can be purchased more cheaply than the 
standard American anthracite. 


Bearish on Northern Coal Areas.—A 
geological party headed by Professor 
Montgomery, of Toronto University, 
sent out by the Ontario Government to 
explore the country on the St. James 
Bay slope, where valuable coal deposits 
were said to exist has returned to To- 
ronto. Their report, which is in the 
hands of the government, is stated to 
be adverse to the value of the field. 
This is in opposition to the opinion of 
Prof. W. T. Russel, of London, Ont., 
who in recent reports has consistently 
declared that valuable coal deposits 
exist in the north country. Officials of 
the provincial Department of Mines 
state that the government so far has 
taken no stand upon the value of any 
showings of coal that may have been 
located there. The only action taken 
by the government has been to set 
aside a tract of land near the Missinabe 
and Abitibi rivers for the development 
of government policy in the event of 
the coal finds proving of value. 


D. H. McDougall, vice-president of 
the British Empire Steel Corporation, 
Sydney, N. S., recently returned from 
the coal fields of Alberta, reports that 
there are millions of tons of high-grade 
bituminous coal in the Peace River dis- 
trict of quality superior to the highest 
grade of American coal. Mr. McDougall 
said he did not think the. development 
of these coal fields would affect the 
coal industry of eastern Canada as 
Alberta coal would always find a ready 
market along the Pacific Coast of the 
United States. He described the Peace 
River deposits as being the greatest 
in Canada. 
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Among the Coal Men 














George P. Gallagher, of West Pitts- 
ton, Pa., who is well known in the 
anthracite field has been appointed 
general mining superintendent in 
charge of all active operations of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. This is a 
newly created position. Karl F. Arbo- 
gast, of Kingston, Pa., has been pro- 
moted to succeed Mr. Gallagher as 
superintendent of the Luzerne division. 


George E. Akerson, Washington cor- 
respondent of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
has been named as an assistant to 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce. He succeeds Harold Phelps 
Stokes. Mr. Akerson was born in 
Minneapolis. He was graduated from 
Harvard University in 1912 and since 
that time has been with the Minneapo- 
lis Tribune in various capacities, includ- 
ing that of assistant managing editor. 
He first came to Washington as a cor- 
respondent in 1921. Besides his news- 
paper work, for the last year Mr. 
Akerson has served as secretary of the 
National Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition 
Commission, which is composed of the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Commerce. 


Bob Hager, who for ten years was a 
bright and shining light in Cincinnati’s 
wholesale coal trade until the Florida 
land bug stung him last fall, is back 
with his first love. He is acting as a 
special representative of the Carr’s 
Fork Coal Co. at Portsmouth, Ohio, 
where a large number of the stock- 
holders reside. 


B. Lee Hutchinson and Gohen Arnold, 
two of the outstanding figures in the 
consolidation of various mines and 
properties that were welded into the 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. about 
two years ago, returned recently to 
Cincinnati and on their heels came 
rumors that a new producing and mar- 
keting company was in the course of 
formation. 


A. C. Cook, who has been with the 
Wilson organization for the past thir- 
teen years, has succeeded Dave Cave as 
the manager of the sales department of 
the Norfolk & Chesapeake Coal Co. at 
Cincinnati. Mr. Cook, besides having 
traveled Ohio and Michigan extensively 
in a sales way, has had three years ex- 
perience at the Red Jacket mines in 
Logan County, West Virginia. 


C. E. Kenworthy has been appointed 
manager of the Norfolk (Va.) office of 
Furness-Withy & Co., Ltd., one of the 
largest shipping agencies at that port. 
He succeeds C. H. Freeman, who re- 
signed to engage in other business. Mr. 
Kenworthy’s promotion is the result 
of several years of valuable work with 
the company. 

Alfred Eickhoff, proprietor of Eick- 
hoff Bros., Bochum, Germany, arrived 
on the steamer “Resolute,” Oct. 14, with 
Dr. Fritz Kleffner, one of his staff, to 
make a visit of inspection of American 
coal mines and mining machinery, pro- 
ceeding as far as Salt Lake City and 
possibly the Coast. 

















H. F. Coward 

Having concluded his term of work 
with the U. S. Bureau of Mines, H. F. 
Coward is returning to Great-Britain. 
His services were lent by the British 
Government in return for those of Rein- 
hardt Thiessen. Mr. Coward has been 
experimenting in the propagation of the 
flame of methane and, with G. W. Jones, 
has prepared a report on the “Extinc- 
tion of Methane Flame by Helium.” 





Obituary 


Ernest Echols, formerly superintend- 
ent of the mine at Echols, W. Va. died 
suddenly last week at his home in Glas- 
gow, Va. As he had not been ill the 
news of his demise was a distinct shock 
to friends in the section where he was 
well known. Mr. Echols was a brother- 
in-law of B. E. Carter, of Beckley, and 
the latter left for Glasgow immediately 
after receiving word of Mr. Echols’ 
death. Mr. Echols leaves a wife and 
family. ; 

Death recently claimed William 
Moffat, Dunmore, Pa., owner of the 
Moffat Coal Co., of Minooka. Mr. 
Moffat was struck by an automobile 
while near his cottage in Atlantic City 
a few weeks ago and he never recovered 
from the injuries. He was 63 years of 
age. 

Burdette B. Ireland, 44 years old, 
formerly connected with the Swift Run 
Coal Co., of Columbus, Ohio, who sold 
out his interest in 1925, committed sui- 
cide recently by hanging himself in the 
Ireland grain elevator at Beattytown, 
a few miles south of Springfield, Ohio. 
Ill health was said to be the cause 
for taking his life. He was prominent 
in civic affairs when he resided in Co- 
lumbus. He leaves a wife and three 
children. 

Frank J. Urbain, prominent southern 
Illinois coal operator, died Oct. 10. Mr. 
Urbain, who was 70 years old, was 
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well known in coal mining circles in 
St. Louis, Mo., and the southern Illinois 
mining field. In 1900 he helped to sink 
the first coal-mine shaft in Franklin 
County, Illinois, now the greatest coal- 
producing county in the state. 

Frank Koehne, aged 78 _ years, 
formerly an operator in the Middle 
West, died Oct. 8 at Mt. Carmel Hos- 
pital, Columbus, Ohio, where he went 
to undergo an operation. Mr. Koehne 
had been traveling for the western 
office of the Elk River Coal & Lumber 
Co. for the past few years but was pre- 
viously with A. Brenholtz, the W. J. 
Hamilton Coal Co., and other operators 
and jobbers. He was formerly a miner, 
later a mine owner and operator in 
Kentucky, at one time secretary of the 
Ohio Penitentiary and was prominent in 
civic affairs. He resided in Columbus, 
where he leaves his widow and several 
daughters. 

Oscar Schlatter, 45 years old, Brazil, 
Ind., head of the Schlatter Brothers Co., 
coal operators, died recently at a hos- 
pital in that city from burns inflicted 
by an electric wire in his garage. He 
is survived by a wife, a small son and 
a stepdaughter. 

James M. Murray, Sr., for years an 
independent coal operator in Scranton, 
Pa., died recently. He was owner of 
the Murray Coal Co., which produced 
coal from a working on the East 
Mountain. 
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Trade Literature 





U. S. Maps and Charts. W. & L. E, 
Gurley, Troy, N. Y. Bulletin M-502, 
Pp. 20; 34x64 in.; illustrated. Explains 
the organization and activities of the 
Board of Surveys and Maps of the Fed- 
eral Government and tells how the 
maps and charts of the government are 
made and where obtainable. 

Self-Cleaning Grates—Tools. Steere 
Engineering Co., Detroit, Mich. Pam- 
phlet No. 292. Four-page folder illus- 
trating and describing self-cleaning 
grates and tools manufactured by this 
company. 

Lo-Hed Hoists. American Engineer- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Pp. 42; 8x11 
in.; illustrated. Describes six new 
hoists manufactured by this company; 
their operation in minimum headroom 
is emphasized. : 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, 
N. J., recently issued Bulletin 1560, 
containing data of interest to engineers 
and draftsmen concerned with the de- 
signing or development of plant and 
production equipment. 

American Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., recently issued the following four- 
page folders: American Ring Coal 
Crushers, American Ring Pulverizer 
and No. 13 American Ring Pulverizer. 
These describe and illustrate the differ- 
ent installations and give specifications. 

Carbon Products. The United States 
Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich. Catalog 
B-4. Pp. 39; 54x9 in.; illustrated. 

The De Laval Steam Turbine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. has issued a four-page 
folder illustrating and describing the 
water works pumping station of Jack- 
son, Mich. 
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Eastern Bituminous Coals Enjoy Heavy Demand; 


Spot Prices Highest Since 1923 


The line of demarcation in bitumi- 
nous coal activity again has become 
sharply defined. Throughout the great 
Appalachian Region, with the exception 
of Alabama and parts of Tennessee, de- 
mand is swelling and prices on spot de- 
liveries are advancing so rapidly that 
weighted average figures have touched 
the highest point reached since Septem- 
ber, 19238. West of that great coal- 
producing belt, however, business still 
awaits the touch of zero to give it the 
accepted superficial aspects of liveli- 
ness. 


As has been the case since mid-July, | 


overseas movement brought about by the 
British strike is primarily responsible 
for the marked improvement in Eastern 
coals. Lake business, which has been 
the largest since 1928, also has played 
an important part; indeed, without it 
the export movement would not have 
been able to lift the industry out of the 
rut of the humdrum. Together they 
have taken the pressure of West Vir- 
ginia and eastern Kentucky out of com- 
petitive inland all-rail markets and per- 
mitted increases in production where 
they were little anticipated. 


Will Middle West Benefit? 


One of the notable results of this 
movement has been an increase in out- 
put in southern Ohio from 18 to 20 per 
cent of capacity to 65 to 70 per cent. 
Central Pennsylvania also has been 
mining more coal. Some benefit already 
has come to the Illinois and Indiana 
fields in the way of increased home de- 
mand, due to the higher prices asked 
for spot Eastern grades and the reduc- 
tion in the free tonnage. Productive 
capacity in the Middle West, however, 


is so large that it is doubtful if any 
violent upward swing in prices will take 
place. 

Support for this assumption is to be 
found in the course of spot prices on 
Illinois and Indiana coals the past week. 
Small increases in quotations on central 
Illinois and Fifth Vein Indiana screen- 
ings and a slight readjustment in lump 
figures on Fourth Vein marked the ex- 
tent of the changes. These increases 
were in nowise attributable to export or 
lake influences, but to weather condi- 
tions. If a violent swing comes, trans- 
portation difficulties or extreme weather 
conditions probably will be the cause. 

Production in the Middle West, how- 
ever, is better than the unemotional 
state of the spot market would indicate. 
But there still remains a large unused 
surplus capacity. In the Eastern fields, 
on the other hand, output is reaching 
the limits of labor and transportation 
facilities, particularly in West Virginia, 
parts of central Pennsylvania and east- 
ern Kentucky. Even western Pennsyl- 
vania is recognizing the existence of a 
labor problem apart from the struggle 
to deunionize some of the mines in that 
field. 

From present indications the un- 
usual export movement will outlast the 
lake shipping season and soften the 
reaction which usually comes with the 
cessation of the heavy run of coal to 
the Lake Erie ports. Baltimore tempo- 
rarily has robbed Hampton Roads of its 
leadership. During the week ended 
Oct. 14 there were 66 clearances from 
the first-named port, aggregating 409,- 
990 gross tons. In the same period 28 
vessels cleared from Hampton Roads 
with 158,596 tons of cargo coal for 


foreign ports. Sixty-nine of the ves- 
sels clearing from the two ports were 
destined to the United Kingdom and 
carried over 425,000 tons. 


Output Again Passes 12,000,000 Tons 


Output during the week ended Oct. 9 
was estimated by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines at 12,404,000 tons, an increase 
of 396,000 tons, or 3.3 per cent, over 
the preceding week. Figures for the 
loadings on Oct. 11 and 12 indicate that 
last week will register a further in- 
crease. Cumulative production to Oct. 
9 was less than 1,000,000 tons behind 
1920 and only 19,350,000 tons less than 
in 1923. Lake loadings the week ended 
Oct. 17 were 720,706 net tons of cargo 
and 47,617 tons of vessel fuel, bringing 
the season’s total to date to 24;281,110 
tons, as compared to 22,201,274 tons 
last year. 

Coal Age Index of spot bituminous 
prices on Oct. 18 was 202 and the cor- 
responding weighted average price was 
$2.45. This was an increase of ten 
points and 12¢ over the figures for Oct. 
11. Only one decline, an average of Be. 
in West Virginia gas mine-run at 
Cincinnati, entered into the figures. 
Low-volatiles advanced 5 to 50c.—the 
last-named increase applying to New 
England shipments. Another flurry in 
western Pennsylvania shot up Pitts- 
burgh district prices 15 to 60c. . Both 
southern and eastern Ohio quotations 
were higher. Kentucky, too, moved 
upward. 

Anthracite developments have been 
less spectacular, but steady improve- 
ment marks the course of the market in 
hard coal. Production the week ended 
Oct. 9 was 2,069,000 net tons. There 
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has been no change in the relative posi- 
tions of the different sizes, but premium 
stove finds a readier sale. 

The Connellsville coke market was 
featureless last week. 


Eastern Coals Dominate Market 


The spurt in demand for Illinois and 
Indiana coals has proved short lived 
and Eastern coals again dominate the 
markets of the Middle West. Notwith- 
standing the strong seaboard pull, a 
considerable quantity of Eastern coal 
is moving to and through the Chicago 
gateway. Prices paid on spot tonnage, 
however, are forced up by the competi- 
tion with export buyers. Choice West 
Virginia splint and eastern Kentucky 
block bring $3.25@$4, with some spe- 
cialty coals at $4@$4.50. Smokeless 
mine-run is $3@$3.25. 

Prepared sizes of low-volatile coal 
readily command $5.25@$5.75. Early 
last week some middle houses were 
quoting $5@$5.50 on transit lump and 
egg, but this was coal which had been 
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purchased several weeks ago and no 
one was willing to accept new business 
at those figures. Anthracite demand is 
satisfactory. Coke prices are exceed- 
ingly firm and the leading ovens are 
well booked ahead on orders. 

Slowing up in the movement of the 
larger sizes of Illinois and Indiana coal 
has had one favorable reaction. The 
surplus of small coals has been cut into 
and prices on those sizes are stronger. 
Marked activity in the domestic sizes, 
in the opinion of producers, must wait 
upon a turn in the weather. Until that 
comes it is unlikely that there will be 
any further increases in the circular 
prices on the market leaders. 


Running Time at Mines Disappointing 


The full force of the falling off in 
domestic buying was not felt at the 
mines until the middle of last week. 
Prior to that time the pressure in 
southern Illinois had been on No. 2 nut 
and smaller sizes. Aside from Bur- 
lington and Missouri Pacific movement, 
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railroad tonnage was light. Stripping 
operations are getting back into shape 
after the floods and are rapidly ap- 
proaching full-time production. 

Conditions in the Duquoin and Jack- 
son County fields are unchanged. Steam 
still is slow and there is some surplus 
of domestic sizes. Railroad buying 
continues to be the major stabilizing 
influence in the Mt. Olive district; do- 
mestic demand again has slumped; gen- 
eral steam trade is inactive. All mines 
in the Standard field are struggling to 
reduce the number of “no bills” and 
current prices offer little in the way of 
profit to the producer. Working time 
ranges from two to four days a week. 
Warm weather has checked the revival 
of activity in the St. Louis domestic 
market. 

Western Kentucky operators still are 
eager for more business. As a result, 
prices have been held down and current 
quotations are the lowest in any of the 
major producing fields. In the eastern 
part of the state, however, buyers are 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
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6 6 1926T Midwest 1925 926 1926 . 1926F 

Smokeless lump. .... e+... Columbus.... $4.65 $5.25 $5.25 $5. $6.00 Franklin, Ifl. lump....... Chicago..... $3.25 $3.25 $3.25 $3.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2.55 2.60 2.60 2. 2.80 Franklin, Il. mine run.... Chicago... 99-32 99-40 : 99-40 2.35@ 2.50 
Smokeless screenings. . Columbus.... 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
Smokeless lump......... . Chieago..... 4.10 5.10 5.50 5.25@ 5.75 Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago.... 2.85 2.60 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Smokeless mine run...... i ove SO. 285 3.0.2 3.25 Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago.... 2.10 2.2. 2.20 2.15@°2.25 
Smokeless lump....... --. Cincinnati 4.75 5.00 5.00 ~- §.25@ 5.75 Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago.... 1.55 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.55 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.50 2.85 2.95 2.9C@ 3.00 Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chiecago.... 3.10 2.85 2.85 3.00@ 3.10 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 1.90 2.25 2.35 2.50 nd. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago... 2.33 2:25 3.25. 2:13@'3.35 
Smokeless mine run..... Beston...... 4.60 6.00 6.00 6.50 nd. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.60 1.45 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 

mine run....... Boston.... 1.95 2.40 2.45 2.25@ 2.85 nd, 5th Vein lump...... Chicago.... 2.35 2.40 2.65 2.50@ 2.85 
Cambria mine run... > 2.25 2.60 2.60 2.35@ 3.00 nd. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 1.95 2.00 2.00 1.90@ 2.10 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... a ee 2.00 2.15@ 2.25 nd. 5th Vein screenings.. Cnicago..... 1.40 1.05 1.30. 1.28@ 1.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis... 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Pool | ad Standard)... Philadelphia.. 2.65 2.75 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis..... 2.08 °° 2:25 2.25 2.25 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... 2.30 2.25 2.25 2.50@ 2.65 Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis. eae ee eS 1.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol). New York... 2.20 2.35 2.35 2. 2.60 tandard lump........ e t. Lo 228 | 25...2415 -2.108 2.2 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 1.95 2.25 2.25 2. 2.75 t d mine run....... St. Louis..... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.15 1.95 1.95 2. 2.60 t d screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.15 1.05 1.05 1.00@ 1.10 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 2.00 2.05 2.05 2.25 2.50 West Ky. block.......... Louisville.... 1.85 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.60 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 1.85 2.00 2,00 2. 2.50 West Ky. minerun...... Louisville.... 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.15@ 1.50 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.00 1.85 1.85 2. 2.40 West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.00 95 -85 Pe 1.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)...... . New York... 1.80 1.90 1.90 2. 2.25 West Ky. block.......... Chieago..... 2.05 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Pool 1! (Low Voi.)....... Philadelphia. 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.90 2.00 West Ky. mine run...... Chicago..... 1.25 1.15 1.15 1.00@ 1.35 
Pool 11 (Low Vol). ..... Baltimore.... 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.15@ 2.25 

High-Volatile, Eastern South and Southwest 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.55 1.60 1.75 2.50@ 2.75 Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 2.25 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00@ 2.20 Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 1.80 1.85 1.85 1. 3@ 2.00 

‘ool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.80 1.85 1.85 2.05@ 2.15 Big Seam (washed) Birmingham 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85@ 2.25 
Pj so’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.55 2.80 3. 3.50 K “ate ea ee os : : i i 
itteburgh gas mine run.. Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.25 2.45 2.75 3.00 8.E. Ky bloc pines b¥aS < Chicago «es 3.00 2.85 3.35 3.50@ 4.00 

h mine run (St.) Pittsburgh... 2.05 2.05 2.05 2. 2.30 §.E. Ky. mine run....... Chieago..... 1.95 1.75 1.75 1.75@ 2.25 

Pittsburgh (Gas).... Pittsburgh ioe. 8 Foe 1.80 §&.E. Ky. block.......... Louisville. 2.60 3.35 3.25 3.25@ 3.75 

wha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.60 2.75 3.00 3. 3.50 §8.E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville... 1.50 1.80 1.75 1.75@ 2.25 

wha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.70 1.95 1.95 2. 2.50 §.E. Ky. sereenings...... Louisville... 1.25 1.35 1.30 1.25@ 1.40 

Kanawha ecreenings...... Columbus.... 1.30 1.05. 55 1. 1.25 8. E. Ky. bloek. Cincinnati 2.80 3.75 25 3.25@ 3.50 
W. Va. lump............ Cincinnati 2.60 3.10 3.25 3.00@ 3.75 & B- By. Diock.......... Cinein ; 15 3. : 

; Va. gas mine run..... Cineinnats 1.65 1.85 2.00 1. 2.990 §.E. Ky. minerun....... Cincinnati... 1.60 1.80 1.70 1.75@ 2.00 
W. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati 66 4.689700 (2 2.00 5. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.30 1.15 1.20 1.25@ 1.50 
W. Va. screenings....... . Cincinnati 1.25 1.15 1.20 1.25@ 1.50 Kansas lump...... o;eee. Kansas City.. 4.50 4.60 4.60 4.50@ 4.75 
Hosking ED.-0 ss s0s00e a ae og 2.70 2.69 2.90 = eo Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 2.85 3.00 3.00 3.00 

bee um as : i ; 6 : Kansas screenings Kansas 
Hocking sereenings....... Columbus.... 1.30 1.20 1.20 1. 1.25 637452 Cie 2.0 .2:35 2,35 sad 
Pitts No. 8 lump...... -. Clev 33 2.35... 20° 2 3.25 * Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Clev beew Hee” BOS 2.10 t Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in étalice . 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings... Clev ee - ees ee ee 1.55 
* e e oo 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
Market Oct. 19, 1925. —— Oct. 11, 1926. ——Oct. 18, 1926¢-————_—-~ 
Quoted Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
ed ESTES & $8. 20@$8.95 PE er ee $8. 50@$9. 25 oiibaeieeee $8. 50@$9. 25 
$9.25 8.50@ 9.15 $9.25 8.50@ 9.15 
8.65@ 8.90 8 4 9.25 8.75@ 9.25 0 9.25 8.75@ 9.25 
; 9.25@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.15 9.25@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.15 
m $9. 50@10.00 Hartt 8.29 8.14 8.13 8.14 8.13 
a 9.15@ 9.40 5358 9.85 9.25@ 9.50 9. 10.00 9.25@ 9.50 
. t 9.7 10. 20 9.35@ 9.50 9.75@10. 20 9.35@ 9.50 
y 10.00@11. 00 8.48@ 8.80 8.70 8.33@ 8.58 8.78 8.33@ 8.58 
; 8.65@ 8.95 9 380 9.50 8.75@ 9.15 9.25@ 9.50 8.7 9.15 
3 t 9.25@10.00 9.00@ 9.15 _ 9.25@10.00 9.00@ 9:15 
\ 10.00@11.00 8.50@ 8.75 8.39 8.33@ 8.53 8.39 8.33@ 8.53 
.22 t 5.00@ 6.25 $Son 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 $-%e 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 
14 t 5.00@ 6.25 6.30@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.50 6.30@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.50 
.79 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 6.03 6.10 6.03 6.10 
ae 70S 2.60 2.15@ 2.50 2.50@ 3.50 2.15@ 2.50 2.5 3.50 

u { hiien .14 2.50 2.75 2.25@ 2.50 2.50@ 3.00 2.25@ 2.50 2.50@ 3.00 
ic chons 90 bsa0ctes BE isxée-coces 2.22 Zine 1.90@ 2.00 2.00@ 2.25 1.80@ 1.95 2.00@ 2.25 

Sa eee jwewee hilad Mictsnbes 2.14 2.25 1.85@ 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 1.85@ 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 
Barley....... Fy) Uf Ree 2.22 2.25 1.25 1.50 1. 50 1.75 1.25 1.50 1.5 1.75 
Barley.....-.sssecees Philadeiphia........ 2.14 ; 1.50 1.65@ 1.75 1.50@ 1.75 1.65 1.75 1.50@ 1.75 
Birdeye........ sabes” DIO BEveccceves 2.22 t 1.40@ 1.65 . eee 1.40 1.65 2.00 





* Net tons, f.0.b. mines. + Advances over 


ious week shown in heavy type; declines in italics. 


t Quotations withdrawn because of strike which started Sept. 1, 1925. 
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seeking tonnage and prices continue 
to advance. Block is quoted at $3.25@ 
$3.75, with some specialty offerings up 
to $4.25; 2-in. lump is $2.75@$3; egy, 
$2.50@$3; slack, $1.25@$1.40, with 
some shippers asking up to $1.75. 
Western Kentucky block is $2.25@$2.60; 
4-in. lump, $1.85@$2.15; egg, $1.75@$2; 
nut, $1.45@$1.75; mine-run, $1.15@ 
$1.50; screenings, 75c.@$1. 


Eastern Kentucky Demand Heavy 


Lake trade is absorbing a large quan- 
tity of eastern Kentucky coal and there 
is a growing movement to tidewater. 
Some mines are so well booked up that 
they are not canvassing the inland do- 
mestic and steam trades. Weather con- 
ditions, on the other hand, have made 
the latter buyers more anxious to place 
orders. Local car shortages have de- 
veloped, causing the loss of one to one 
and one-half days’ production at some 
mines. Retail stocks in and about 
Louisville are diminishing. 

Business at the Head of the Lakes 
continues at a substantial rate, with 
buying well distributed among all 
classes of consumers. In the retail 
end, growing demand for prepared 
Pocahontas is threatened by decreased 
receipts from the lower ports, forcing 
more consumers back to anthracite. 
Dealers have launched a campaign to 
increase the domestic sales of No. 1 
buckwheat. Dock prices are firmly 
held. The number of cargoes en route 
and being discharged every week is 
larger than was the case last month. 

Steadiness, without unusual activity, 
characterizes the domestic market in 
the Twin Cities. There has been some 
expansion in steam coal buying, but 
‘weather conditions have so slowed up 
general industrial trade that an un- 
favorable reaction is feared. Both re- 
tail and wholesale prices on bituminons 
coals have been advanced at Milwaukee, 
with Pocahontas the bellwether. Whole- 
sale prices are up 25c., and retail fiz- 
ures, which have been raised less fre- 
quently, 50c.@$1. Anthracite, too, is 
enjoying a brisk movement. 


Kansas City Market Firm 


Despite an undercurrent of weakness, 
prices on steam coals in the Southwest 
hold at $2.35 for Kansas screenings, 
$1.50@$1.75 for Arkansas and $2 for 
fine coal from Oklahoma and Missouri 
mines. Domestic grades are firm, with 
early advances in the wind. Kansas 
deep-shaft lump is moving freely at 
$4.75. Arkansas semi-anthracite brings 
$6 and Paris lump, $6.50. 























9152952192635 10148 7 42125 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. - Dec, 
Slight improvement marks the Colo- 
rado situation, after a weather relapse 
which sent the production rate down to 
60 per cent. At the present time the 
smaller sizes are outselling lump. Beet- 
sugar factories in Nebraska and Wyom- 
ing, steel works at Pueblo and copper 
interests in Arizona offer attractive 
outlets for steam tonnage. Mine quota- 
tions on Colorado and Wyoming coals 
in the Denver market are unchanged. 
In Utah, metal mines, smelters and 
the railroads are taking the bulk of 
the industrial production. Commercial 
heating plants are buying screened 
slack and the average domestic con- 
sumer furnace lump. The demand as 
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between different sizes, therefore, is 
fairly well balanced. Actual produc- 
tion, however, has been hit by a return 
of warmer weather. Rock Springs lump 
now is quoted at $4.25; nut, $3; slack, 
$1.75; Kemmerer lump, $5; nut, $3.50; 
slack, $1.75. 


High-Volatile Still Booming 


Midmonth saw a general upward turn 
in high-volatile prices in the Cincinnati 
market. Tidewater demand, coupled 
with increasingly irregular movement 
under a permissive-embargo system, 
has been the chief factor in the ad- 
vance; continued car shortages in south- 
eastern Kentucky and growing scarcity 
of labor have been secondary causes. 
With the largest Logan County pro- 
ducer setting the pace, prices in that 
field have advanced to $3.75 for 6-in. 
lump, $3.50 for 3-in. and $3.25 for egg 
and 14-in. lump. Slack, too, is stronger, 
with most sales near the top of w 
$1.35@$1.50 range. Many shippers are 
refusing to book new orders. 

Smokeless lump has sold up to $5.75 
for Eastern delivery and egg has 
brought as high as $5.50. Stove is up 
to $5 and $4.50 is asked for nut. Nom- 
inally prices on mine-run are un- 
changed, but it is difficult to place firm 
orders even at $3. There is very little 
free slack to be had and this readily 
commands $2.50. It is understood that 
Cincinnati retail prices will be advanced 
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DHADRHAHADMA® HADDAM 1926 1926 
Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.0.B. Mines 
a 1926 + 1925 1924 
Oct.18 Oct. 11 Oct.4 Sept.27 Oct. 19 Oct. 20 
I he es ert oe 202 192 188 183 176 176 
Weighted average price.......... $2.45 $2.33 $2.27 $2.22 $2.13 $2.12 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on fourteen coals, representa- 
tive of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous output of the United States, weighted first 


with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally shipped, 
and second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus . 
obtained was compared with the average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, 
after the manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke: 1913-1918,” pub- 
lished by the Geological Survey and the War Industries Board. 
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to $10.50 on smokeless lump and $7.50 
on high-volatile. 

Movement through the Cincinnati 
gateway increased slightly last week. 
The total number of coal loads inter- 
changed—13,842 cars—showed a gain 
of 45 cars over the preceding week, but 
a drop of 908 when compared with the 
corresponding period a year ago. In- 
cluded in the total were 2,638 cars en 
route to the lakes for transshipment. 
Louisville & Nashville interchange de- 
creased 280 cars; Norfolk & Western, 
18 cars; Chesapeake & Ohio movement 
increased 296 and Southern Ry., 47 
cars. More empties were sent to the 
mines, especially on the L. & N. 


Nearing Runaway Stage 


The Columbus market is nearing the 
runaway stage. All grades are strong 
and prices are on the jump. Procras- 
tinating buyers are abandoning their 
attitude of watchful waiting. Retailers 
are feverish purchasers, especially when 
they discover stocks have fallen to a 
dangerous point. The steam trade, for 
the first time this fall, shows a marked 
tendency to rising prices. Hand-to- 
mouth purchasing agents now are com- 
pelled to bid against lake and tidewater 
interests for available tonnage. South- 
ern Ohio production has increased to 
65 to 70 per cent of capacity. 

Northern and eastern Ohio are keep- 
ing pace with the southern part of the 
state in the matter of increasing pro- 
duction, heightened interest and rising 
prices. Output in the No. 8 field during 
the week ended Oct. 9 approximated 
301,000 tons, or 43 per cent of poten- 
tial capacity. Demand for fuel is com- 
ing from all classes of consumers and 
Ohio coals are entering more into the 
domestic trade because of the high 
prices and short supply of West Vir- 
ginia low-volatile. Three-quarter lump 
is quoted at $2.50 for lake shipment and 
up to $3.25 has been paid for all-rail 
lump. Slack, too, is stronger. 

Even sharper price gains have been 
registered in gas coals in the Pittsburgh 
district. The best grade of gas mine- 
run sold above $3 last week and Con- 
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nellsville gas brought $2.50@$2.75. 
Three-quarter lump, less in demand 
than mine-run or slack, went to $3.25@ 
$3.50; slack was $1.70@$1.80. The 
scramble for tonnage spread over into 
the steam sizes, with mine-run $2.15@ 
$2.30; slack, $1.60@$1.75 and three- 
quarter lump about $2.75. How long 


the new levels can be maintained no- 


body cares to predict. Labor and car- 
supply conditions, however, are helping 
to keep up quotations. Export and line 
buyers are in active competition for 
tonnage. 


Central Pennsylvania Prices Up 


Central Pennsylvania also witnessed 
higher prices last week. The increases 
ranged from 5 to 40c., with the largest 
increase on pool 10. Weed-end quota- 
tions were: Pool 1, $2.80@$3; pool 71, 
$2.60@$2.90; pool 9, $2.35@$2.60; pool 
10, $2.25@$2.30; pool 11, $2@$2.10; 
pool 18, $1.85@$2; pool 14, $1.90@$2.15. 
During the week ended Oct. 9 shipments 
increased over 40,000 tons and produc- 
tion for the first ten days of the month 
was approximately 300,000 tons greater 
than during the first ten days of Sep- 
tember. Many mines closed down all 
summer are reopening. 

Advances of 5 to 50c. in the asking 
prices on Pennsylvania high-volatile 
coals featured the Buffalo market last 
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week. Youghiogheny. lump held at 
$2.75@$3, but the maximum on slack 
jumped to $1.75. Pittsburgh and No. 
8 steam lump were $2.40@$2.75 and 
Allegheny Valley mine-run was $2@ 
$2.10. Fairmont slack dropped a nickel 
to $1.30@$1.45. Gas coal is hard to get 
and steam lump is scarce, but buyers 
still object to paying the prices quoted 
and trading is dull. : 

The combination of diminishing spot 
tonnage, putting pool 1 to $6.50 gross, 
f.o.b., Hampton Roads, and an awaken- 
ing interest upon the part of reluctant 
consumers has resulted in another ad- 
vance in on-car prices of smokeless coal 
at the New England discharging ports. 
At Boston $7.50 gross is the ruling fig- 
ure, although buying is limited—as 
much by the scarcity of free tonnage 
as by the consumer’s fight against 
prices. At Providence, where some 
shippers are completely out of the mar- 
ket, the asking price is $7.25. Month- 
end shipments from the mines are 
quoted at $3@$3.25, net, or $6@$6.25 
at the southern piers. 


All-Rail Coals in Demand 


For the first time in years Pennsyl- 
vania bituminous is being carried in 
stock by local shippers and is quoted at 
$7 on cars, Boston. Considerably more 
coal could be moved all-rail if the 
shippers were able to furnish it, but 
extra choice Pennsylvania fuel is not 
flooding the New England market. 
Good grade low-volatile which sold for 
$2.25 mines now is held at $2.50, with 
$2.75 asked for the better grades and 
some sales at $3. A little low-volatile 
is offered for New Haven R.R. delivery 
at $2.35. 

The bituminous market at New York 
is climbing. Free tonnage is scarcer 
and prices are advancing, particularly 
on the lower grades. The general range 
on all grades of Pennsylvania coals has 
advanced from $1.35@$2.75 to $2@ 
$3.25. Broad Top mine-run was quoted 
late last week at $3@$3.25. Many large 
industrial plants are making inquiries 
for deliveries to tide them over the 
wage-negotiation period next spring. 
Demand for export and bunker coal 
continues heavy, with quotations $2.25 
@$3.25. Pier prices showed little 
change last week, but advanced sharply 
at the opening of trading this week. 

Another upward step in prices and 
buying interest featured the Philadel- 
phia bituminous market last week. Spot 
tonnage is short. Contract customers 
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Car Loadings and Supply 
Cars Loaded— 


All Coal 

Cars Cars 
Week ended Oct. 2, 1926........ 1,185,524 220,924 
Week ended Sept. ca a piece ie 1,182, 940 211,722 
Week ended — oe 112, “4a8 174,317 


Surplus Cars—. —CarShortages— 
All Coal ll C 
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are becoming quite insistent that they 
receive their full allotments. Some im- 
provement in the labor’ situation in 
central Pennsylvania was reported, but 
there are many mines in that section 
which still are short-handed. Tide- 
water business is heavier and additional 
fixtures have been closed for early 
loading. Bunker demand also is keep- 
ing the piers busy. 


Export Demand Swamps Baltimore 


Export demand remains the ruling 
factor in the Baltimore market. During 
the first nine days of the month 69 coal 
cargoes were cleared for foreign ports. 
In one week Great Britain took over 
320,000 gross tons. Where emergency 
buying to complete cargoes is neces- 
sary, sharp increases in prices are de- 
manded. Industrial purchasing agents, 
nevertheless, cling to open-market 
orders, although there has been some 
increase in inquiries in the last few 
days. 

Transshippers at Hampton Roads are 
confronted with a practical shortage of 
coal for the first time in years. Spot 
tonnage is hard to pick up; vessels are 
crowding the piers for service that is 
not available on anything like the regu- 
lar schedules. The heavy demand, in 
the opinion of many, will keep up for 
several months. The bulk of the move- 
ment is for export, mostly in British 
bottoms. During the week ended Oct. 
14 twenty-eight vessels with 158,596 
gross tons, cleared for a dozen foreign 
countries. All Hampton Roads piers are 
again operating 24 hours a day. 

The Birmingham district pursues the 
even tenor of its way undisturbed by 
the more feverish conditions farther 
north in the Appalachian Region. De- 
mand is about on par with current out- 
put of high grade coals and standard 
medium grades move in a fairly satis- 
factory manner. Consumption of all 
grades of coking coal is heavy. Very 
little steam coal is mined in advance 
of orders for its disposition. Domestic 
production is closely regulated to de- 
mand, so that there is no troublesome 
accumulation of “no bills.” Coke is 
active. 


Anthracite Demand Healthy 


Demand for anthracite at New York 
is good. Independent producers find 
their coals moving as readily as the 
larger companies. Stove coal still leads 
in ordering, but chestnut is a close 
runner-up. Egg is active in the metru- 
politan area, but somewhat slow in the 
line trade. Pea coal is stronger. Steam 
sizes are moving easily. The continu- 
ance of the British strike is throwing 
more Canadian business into the Ameri- 
can market. 

“Seasonable activity” describes the 
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hard-coal trade in Philadelphia terri- 
tory. Most shippers are finding it diffi- 
cult to ship stove as promptly as the 
buyers desire, but nut orders are taken 
care of with dispatch. The steam trade 
is holding its own. If anything, there 
is just the slightest indication of im- 
provement in the No. 1 buckwheat 
movement, although independent ship- 
pers still make concessions to effect 
quick sales. Rice is plentiful but the 
scarcity of barley is helping the situa- 
tion in No. 2 buckwheat. 

Baltimore retail anthracite business 
is brisk, at unchanged prices. Boston 
distributors are clamoring for stove; 
some spot independent tonnage has 
brought $10.25. Independent nut for 
New England has sold up to $9.60@ 
$9.75, but premium egg moves only in 
combination with stove. High-grade 
No. 1 buckwheat commands $2.75. Re- 
tail prices, stove to pea, inclusive, have 
been increased 25c.; prepared low- 
volatile, 50c. Local Buffalo demand for 
anthracite is quiet; coke, too, is slow. 
During the week ended Oct. 14 lake 
loadings of anthracite at Buffalo were 
54,500 tons, of which 22,100 tons were 
cleared for Milwaukee, 15,200 tons for 
Duluth and Superior, 6,500 tons for 
Waukegan, 5,500 tons for Chicago and 
5,200 tons for Fort William. 


Connellsville Coke Dull 


The Connellsville coke market was 
dull last week. Both demand and free 
tonnage were light. Spot furnace 
hovered around $3.50; spot foundry 
coke was quoted at $4.25@$4.75, with 
sales at $4.25 uncommon. Practically 
no negotiations for extended delivery 
under quarterly contracts are reported. 
Ovens talk $4.50 furnace coke on the 
basis of recent quotations for raw coal, 
but such a price is considered out of the 
question at the present time. 

Production of beehive coke in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region again increased during the week 
ended Oct. 9, when the total output was 
153,350 net tons, according to the Con- 
nellsville Courier. Furnace-oven pro- 
duction was 72,500 tons, an increase of 


1,000 tons when compared with the out- 


put the preceding week. Merchant-oven 
production was 80,850 tons, an increase 
of 2,590 tons. 





May Prolong Compensation in 
Certain Instances 


Attorney General George W. Wood- 
ruff of Pennsylvania, has written an 
opinion to Richard H. Lansburgh, State 
Secretary of Labor and Industry, who 
also is the chairman of the State Work- 
men’s Insurance Board, regarding the 
maximum sums the Board may expend 
for medical and surgical treatment of 
injured employees. The new opinion 
superseded one on the same questions 
raised by Secretary Lansburgh last 
June, the decision then reached having 
been reconsidered. 

The opinion of the Attorney General 
in part follows: 

“It would, of course, be unlawful for 
the Board out of a spirit of generosity 
to agree to furnish surgical or medical 
or hospital service to an injured em- 
ployee for a period greater than thirty 
days or to expend more than $100 for 
surgical or medical services if there 
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were no prospect by such additional 
period of services or such additional 
expenditure of money. of reducing the 
duration of disability or avoiding a loss 
of a member, as the case may be, and 
thereby saving money for the fund. 
‘ They do, however, have the 
power and, in our opinion, it is their 
duty, if upon competent advice they be- 
lieve that an expenditure for surgical, 
medical or hospital services beyond the 
required period or in excess of the re- 
quired amount will save money to the 
fund, to contract for the rendering of 
such extended service or the expendi- 
ture of such excess amount.” 








Traffic News 


St. Louis-East St. Louis Rates 
Before Commission 


Charges that the rates on bituminous 
coal from the Belleville district to East 
St. Louis, Ill, and St. Louis, Mo., unduly 
prefer the former destination and un- 
justly discriminate against the second- 
named city were the subject of a three- 
day hearing at St. Louis last week be- 
fore Examiner Arthur Kettler of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
hearing, which opened on Oct. 12, in- 
volved an investigation of the Commis- 
sion’s own motion into rates from points 
in Illinois to the East St. Louis switch- 
ing district and formal complaints filed 
against the railroads by the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce and the Perry 
Coal Co. et al. 

The foundation for the inquiry was 
the action of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission in reducing rates from 
Illinois mines to East St. Louis 11 to 
21c. per ton. This reduction, made some 
time ago, was not followed by corre- 
sponding reductions in the interstate 
rates to St. Louis. As a. result, the 
St. Louis differential over its east-bank 
namesake was increased from 25c. to 
33 ‘and 46c. Interested Illinois carriers 
submitted the question to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Consumers and 
producers filed complaints asking that 
the same reductions ordered by the 
state board on intrastate traffic be ex- 
tended to interstate shipments. 

Witnesses for the railroads contended 
that the 25c. differential was reason- 
able, but that the reductions made by 
the Illinois commission would be a sub- 
stantial drain on their revenues. Ac- 
cording to the Illinois Central R.R., 
application of the lower rates from 
group 2 mines in 1925 would have re- 
duced revenues $417,913 and an ex- 
tension of the same general basis to 
St. Louis would have entailed a further 
cut of $571,913. 


Dismissal of the complaint of the 
Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association 
against rates on anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal from points in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Indiana is 
recommended by Interstate Commerce 
Commission Examiner W. A. Disque. 

The American Hide & Leather Co., 
of Boston, has filed complaints with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against rates on anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal from Pennsylvania mines 
to Balston Spa, N. Y. 
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Diminishing Imports of Coal 
Worry French Consumers 


Paris, France, Oct. 7.—Diminishing 
receipts of coal from Germany and 
Belgium are causing some concerns in 
the French market. Heretofore, im- 
ports from these countries, plus the 
increased output from French mines, 
have been sufficient to take care of re- 
quirements and offset any losses in 
supply due to the British strike. Now, 
however, Belgium is pushed to meet 
internal demand and Germany is over- 
loaded with orders. 

The Lorraine and Saar mines have 
been unable to take full advantage of 
the greater demands for coal because 
labor is short. Large number of work- 
ers have emigrated to the German side 
of the Rhine, preferring payment in 
marks to that in francs. French col- 
liery owners are trying to persuade 
them to return and with that end in 
view are improving working and living 
conditions in their districts. 

Paris ‘quotations on Saar coals for 
domestic consumption are: Gaillets, 
161 fr.; cobbles, 173; nuts, 176; beans, 
172; peas, 164 fr. Prices on Belgian 
industrial coals for French delivery 
have jumped 75 to 150 fr., f.o.b. mines. 

During September, the O.R.C.A. re- 
ceived 126,676 tons of reparation coke. 

The French coal industry produced 
4,279,583 metric tons of coke, 85,248 
tons of lignite, 322,303 tons of coke 
and 372,496 tons of patent fuel in 
August. Coal and lignite production 
showed a_ slight falling off from 
July output, when a combined total of 
4,381,366 tons were mined. 





Continuance of High Prices 
Forecast in Exports 


_ High price levels probably will con- 

tinue to rule export trade for some 
time, according to cabled reports to 
Washington reviewing the coal situa- 
tion in various foreign markets. 

With no progress made in the settle- 
ment of the British strike, German pro- 
duction during September was at a 
high level. August exports were at the 
rate of 48,000,000 metric tons per an- 
num, as compared with a pre-war rate 
of 35,000,000 tons. France imported 
more coal in September than during any 
preceding month of the year, but the 
United States was a small factor in 
this business. Belgian reserve stocks 
are practically exhausted, despite the 
fact that record tonnages have been 
mined. 

No early break in Italian prices is 
anticipated. Stocks are extremely low. 
Car shortage in Poland and heavy ship- 
ments to England impede the flow of 
Polish coal to Italy. Some Hungarian 
coal is offered, but the quality is poor. 

The Egyptian market is quiet, but 
firm. Stocks on hand are low and 
current receipts light. American coal 


leads in Argentine imports. Rio de 
Janeiro stocks are about normal; Sep- 
tember arrivals were all American. 
Prices are irregular, lack of cargo space 
effecting immediate deliveries. The 
United States furnished two-thirds of 
Uruguay’s imports during September, 
Germany the remainder. 

The Reich, according to a cable re- 
port Monday, has curtailed exports 
from German mines to forestall home 
shortages, particularly in northern 
Germany. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended Oct. 14 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For United Kingdom: Tons 
Br. Str. Manhattan. ......ccscccese 9,459 
ae: IE SIGS nhac ww 690 be % 2108 e'} 4,126 
Oe Ss ea 7,352 
Ber, Ber. TATOO 6 oc ects cccesevs 7,570 
Nor. Str. Sammanger...........--+ 6,322 
REP, SER END «0 5 06 0:00 506 5 cin wee 7,386 
es Cs a 6's 614-0 eye bo 00's 6 s.05 7,279 
WOOP; Dir. PUBOERAS. 2 cscs cccsccecves 4,416 
Br. Str. Charterhythe.............. 5,795 
Nor. Str. Romsdalshorn............- 9,202 
Oe Oa err er 6,608 
Br. Str. Telesfora de Larrinaga..... 8,505 
Belg. Str. Belgier....sscccccccccers 6,639 

For Italy: 

Ital. Str. Coloba, for Portovecchio de 
PN. So 654,050 ba'bG weinen seas 7,516 


For Scotland: : 

Br. Str. Roman Prince, for Glasgow.. 7,593 
For England: 

Ital, Str. Carmania, for River Tyne.. 6,825 


Br. Str. Broompark, for London.... 3,429 
For Uruguay: 
Br. Str. Portloe, for Montevideo.... 5,779 


Nor. Mp. Primero, for Montevideo... 3,596 
For Argentine: 

Nor. Str. Benwood, for Buenos Aires 5,395 

Br. Str. Dungeness, for Rosario.... 3,846 
For British West Indies: 

Amer, Schr. Dunham Wheeler, for 

IN OS was 4.05 tis 2 oS Nie wise 2,821 

For New Brunswick: 

Nor. Str. Marstenen, for St. John... 2,740 
For Newfoundland: 

Nor. Str. Mathilda, for Cornerbrook.. 5,673 
For Nova Scotia: 

Nor. Str. Boreas, for Halifax....... 1,994 
For Egypt: 

Grk. Str. Agia Marissa, for Port Said 6,697 
For Brazil: 

Braz. Str. Ayurnoco, for Pernambuco 3,443 

Br. Str. Dunrobin, for Rio Grande 
| es eee eee ee 600 


FROM BALTIMORE 


For Argentine: 
Br. Str. King David, for Zarati.... 4,391 
Br. Str. Diadem, for Buenos Aires.. 6,356 
For England (to Queenstown for 
orders unless otherwise specified) : 


Span. Str. Ordunte Mundi.......... 4,889 
ee a, Pe ns 5 oll oid otal G00 0:0 056.0 7,258 
Br. Str. Marchioness of Bute........ 6,595 
SEO’ <p SS PIRI oh 5.0 0 0's 10. 0 vi0%e 550 80:0 8,278 
Br. Str. Anglo Columbian.......... 10,111 
Rf oN. . ASS 4,403 
Br. Str. Anglo Egyptian............ 9,413 
I RS os ee ses 7,005 
Br. Str. Islemoor, for Swansea, Wales, 

oy OS eee oe 5,214 
i See, « UUANERED .6 6's ow a0 0d e's we 8,501 
OT ee en ree 5,160 
el NE EE. nie. 6 6'2.0.0:0 + 6. 49:0 010 «1010 0'6 6,538 
Bean. Bte, Too Mendl... ....0. 20006 5,181 
RS SSS Eee ree rere 7,513 
ee eee 7,059 
SOO NE so ono eles bin 54s 00 0 0'e 6,278 
Gk. Str. Geo. M. Embiricos......... 9,764 
a ae eee ee 8,107 
ee A, eID 3 nas ,<:» 9's 0.0.00 .0)0 0,0 4,208 
Br, Str: CHS OF Bae vUry ... oo. c.ccee 8,343 
Se RRR on oo 8s Bicie 5S on oclaue 6,264 
oe eee 4,067 
Br. Str. Anglo Peruvian............ 8,667 
FO By, NNN 6 5 0 w b:6-0% 0 oa: v wib-wiaisic 6,624 
eee er ee 6,323 
Tc IE 5 5,0 s 900’) 0.635 0.30 5,008 
Span. Str. Astoi Mendi........... - 6,580 
Br. Str. Anglo Indian..... Ris oS bin oh - 8,774 


ee ee ee ee 7,159 
Y.-S. Str. Vojoda Putnik .......... 8,491 
ee es, MIS Ss. o wrse 9. G0 oo. 0 ee 64 8,107 
Br. Str. Hebredale, for London...... 5,434 
es Ms SOO soo dw 0's o's '0hwee ss 4,824 
Ro re ee 4,427 
Pn, en EN 5s swears cae apes 7,274 
Swed. Str. C. F, Liljevalch........ 6,998 
Span. Str. Eretza Mendi............ 5,609 
Se Lae NE ge ON a dts ole Mista vee 8,627 
Ger, Str. Hilda Hugo Stinnes........ 4,929 
RE Re ON ae a 7,267 
oe eee ere 5,281 
Mes TAR: MIND oo ese Sie vice v ocelie we 5,879 
eR, ee NOE 6 05 5, ahiaise. om Gd e 7,004 
ee, EE.) ID PRCRUM . 9.84 wae 2-0. 000s 4 are 7,230 
ce ee Sa 5 Og ws spel oo 4,699 
oe Ro eee ae yp sie 6,231 
Se EE REED UMA bn 0078.5 sik wie Viale woe © 6,339 
CR ae OO ee rare 6,681 
ee Oe ee ere 6,207 
Dan. Str. Borgluin, for Lands End for 
SUL as shia alu vl ws oc Si os aisle io aauvata Ses 3,223 
For Brazil: 
Braz. Str. Uru, for Pernambuco.... 5,286 
For Turkey: 
Gr. Str. Anna Vassilkis, for Con- 
Se OR are ae 4,520 


Br, Str. Despina, for Constantinople 5,496 
For Egypt: 

Br. Str. Finchley, for Alexandria... 6,849 

Br. Str. Wokingham, for Alexandria 5,012 
For Ireland: 

Br. Str. Carrigan Head for Belfast.. +o 


Br. Str. Glenfinlas, for Belfast.... 4,548 

Br. Str. Eastwood, for Belfast..... 5,016 
For Italy: 

Am. Str. Eastern Sea for Naples... 6,946 

Ital. Str. Giovanni for Genoa....... 9,934 


Ital. Str. Humanitas for Leghorn... 6,396 
For Algeria: 

Br, ter. Seem TOT OFORs.. .5 osc ceca 5,563 
For France: 

Nor. Str. Songa, for Havre......... 4,591 
For Russia: 

Br. Str. Denham, for Novorissick.... 3,608 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 


For United Kingdom: 

Br. Strs. Prince Gaelic, New Mexico, 
Magdala, Eskbridge, Inverness, Antar, 
Manchester Commerce, Biela; Swed. 
Str. Kirua; J.-S. Str. Grebeno ..... ——-- 
For Canary Islands: 

Gr. Str. Dionyssios, Br. Str. Afghanistan, 
i NE ID ure ble ose. Sx! a:b Rtn wis we oe 
For Argentine: 

Br. Msp. Lenfield, for Buenos Aires ... 
For Cuba: ; 

Nor. Str. Sokndal, for Havana ...... noe 
For Haiti: 

Dan. Str. Nordstjernen, for Fort de 
ME Sepa a are ee — 
For Denmark: 

Am. Str. Ahwidale, for Copenhagen ...—— 
For Cape Verde Islands: 

Am. Str. Commercial Pioneer, for St. 
A Pe eee CEP ee —_—— 
For France: 

Br. Str. Valette, for Havre ........... —_— 


Hampton Roads Coal Dumpings* 


(In Gross Tons) 


Oct. 7 Oct. 14 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: 
Tons dumped for week.......... 235,869 280,559 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Tons dumped for week.........- 190,653 185,748 
C. & O. Piers, Ne rt News: 
Tons dumped for week........- 243,013 224,452 


* Data on cars on hand, tonnage on hand and ton- 
nage waiting withheld due to shippers’ protest. 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


Pool 1, New York.... $ 
Pool 9, New York.... 
Pool 10, New York.... 
Pool 11, New York.... 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. . 
Pool 11, Philadelphia. . 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. @ 
Pool 3, Hamp. Roads. 3:99 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 6.00 


BUNKERS 


75@ 5.00 4.80 
6(@ 4.75 4.70 
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Pool 1, New York.... $5.75@$6.00 $5. 75@$6.00 
Pool 9, New York.... 5.25@ 5.50 5.35@ 5.65 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.0C@ 5.25 5.05@ 5.25 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.85@ 5.00 re 4 5.10 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 5.35 5.50 5.60@ 5.80 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. . Ie 5.25 5.25@ 5.50 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.75@ 4.95 5.00@ 5.20 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads.. 6.35 6. 

Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. . 6.25 $e 6. 30 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 

+ Advances over previous week shown 1 v 


type; declines in italics. 
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Coming Meetings 





Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau. Annual 
meeting Oct. 28, Fisher Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. Traffic Manager, W. Y. Wildman, 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


National Safety Council. Oct. 25-29, 
at Detroit, Mich. Managing director, 
W. H. Cameron, 108 East Ohio St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors. Annual convention at 
Hotel Astor, New York City, Nov. 8-10. 
Secretary, D. G. Woolf, 334 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

Illinois Mining Institute. Annual 
meeting, Nov. 12 and 13 at Harrisburg, 
Ill. Edward Coulehan, superintendent, 
Saline County Coal Corp., Harrisburg, 
Ill., chairman of committee on arrange- 
ments. 

Bituminous Coal Conference, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Nov. 15 to 18. Secretary, 
Prof: Sumner B. Ely, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Harlan County Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting Nov. 17 at 
Harlan, Ky. Secretary, E. R. Clayton, 
Harlan, Ky. 

National Industrial Traffic League. 
Commodore Hotel, New York City, Nov. 
17 and 18. Executive secretary, J. W. 
Beek, Chicago, IIl. 

American Welding Society. Fall 
meeting Nov. 17-19, Buffalo, N. Y. Sec- 
retary, M. M. Kelly, 29 W. 39th St., 


_New York City. 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Annual meeting, Engineer- 
ing Societies Building, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York City, Dec. 6-9. Secretary, 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York City. ; 

Coal Mining Institute of America. 
Annual meeting, Chamber of .Com- 
merce, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 8, 9 and 10. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., Box 604, 
Ebensburg, Pa. 

Coal Operators’ Association of the 
Thick Vein Freeport Seam of Penn. 
Annual meeting Dec. 14, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Secretary, C. W. Gibbs, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Smokeless Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion of West Virginia. Annual meet- 
ing Dec. 9, at Washington, D. C. (ten- 
tative) Secretary, E. J. McVann, In- 
surance Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





New Companies 





Portland Coal Co., of Morgantown, 
W. Va., has been granted a charter. 
The company, which has an authorized 
capital stock of $50,000 is organized to 
own, lease and mine coal and sell coke. 
The incorporators are A. Q. Davis, of 
Uniontown, Pa.; John A. Adams, of 
Tunnelton, W. Va.; W. D. Van Horn, of 
Tunnelton; W. R. Harris, of Morgan- 
town, and Frank W. Adams of Tun- 
nelton. 

The Mannington Fuel Co., Manning- 
ton, Ky., with $25,000 capital, has been 
incorporated by John G. Thomas, 
Margaret S. Thomas and Robert Waters. 
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New Equipment 














A Definite-Time Relay 


A definite-time relay for operation on 
direct-current circuits has been de- 
signed by the General Electric Co. 
This is made in two forms and desig- 
nated as type MC-12, one for 115-volt 
operation, the other for 230 volts. 

The new relay is designed to operate 
within a range of from 5 seconds, mini- 
mum, to 35 minutes, maximum. An 
extra lead is brought out through the 
enclosing case for connecting to the 
necessary resistor. A resistor mounted 
inside the case is connected in multiple 
with the motor armature to give con- 
stant speed. : 





Quick to Start When Needed 


Interest of the coal-mining industry 
in self-contained prime movers such as 
internal combustion engines for standby 
service, is increasing. A new line of 
Diesel engines built in ratings of 480, 
600 and 720 hp. has recently been an- 
nounced by the Fairbanks-Morse Co., of 
Chicago, Ill. These engines will par- 
ticularly lend themselves to standby, 
or emergency service, on account of 
their simplicity in design. The manu- 
facturers claim that the construction of 
these machines has been greatly simpli- 
fied and that they require little at- 
tention during operation. They are 
two-cycle, single acting machines using 
airless injection and embody the funda- 
mental simplicity of the smaller engines 
of this type. 

Being compact, yet accessible, these 
machines are built to stand the hardest 
service with the minimum of operating 
attention and they show also, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, excellent fuel 
economy. A matter which is important 
in engines for this type of service is 
reliability. These machines, it is claimed, 
start and run so smoothly that there is 
little difficulty from this source. 

Control is centered in a compact and 


accessible unit located at the center of 
the engine. A governor is mounted be- 
side the injection and air starting 
mechanism thus centralizing the com- 
plete control system. 

A large hand wheel is used in start- 
ing. When this is turned to starting 
position, air at about 250 lb. pressure 
is admitted to the cylinders in such 
sequence that the engine begins to turn 
over. The wheel is then revolved to 
the running position and firing com- 
mences. 

Speed control is accomplished by a 
conveniently located governor. A simple 
fuel pump is required for each cylinder 
and since high pressure air is not used 
for fuel injection, the mechanism re- 
quired for starting is free from compli- 
cations. The whole starting operation 
takes only a few seconds. 

Pressure lubrication is employed. A 
rotary pump draws oil from a storage 
tank and forces it first through a duplex 
strainer and then through a cooler into 
the header in the lower base of the 
engine. From here the oil is distrib- 
uted by branch lines to all bearings. 





Steel Tie Now Available for 
Main Line Service 


Steel mine ties for room-track serv- 
ice have proved. successful on account 
of their long life and the saving in 
height they make possible. The West 
Virginia Rail Co. of Huntington, W. Va., 
has designed and is now manufacturing 
the steel mine tie for main-line use 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. 

These ties utilize a bolted clip on one 
side of the rail and a riveted clip ex- 
tending the full width of the tie on the 
other side. The bolted clips have a 
dependent lug fitting against the edge 
of a rectangular hole in the tie, also 
a square shoulder abutting the rail 
flange thus taking all thrust and pre- 

















Simple Engine Makes Good Standby 


A self-contained prime mover, that on account of its quick starting feature, will 
lend itself readily to standby service.. Its capacity range suits it to many applications. 









































































Easily Installed 


The stationary clip is of steel, rolled to 
exact shape, having a square-flange bear- 
ing shoulder extending the full width of the 
tie. This affords maximum stiffness to the 
tie while at the same time giving a mini- 
mum of weight. 

















~— Slips Under Existing Track 

This tie can be put into existing tracks 
without springing the rails, by merely slid- 
ing it into place, raising, and moving 
slightly, so that the fixed clips engage the 
rail flange. It is then only necessary- to 
hammer the rotary “ around through 
one-quarter turn, then insert and tighten 
the bolted clip. 


venting any sidewise motion of the 
rails. The clips are placed in these po- 
sitions so that this type of tie can be 
put into existing track without spring- 
ing the rails. 

Tee-head bolts permit the clips being 
applied from the top after the ties have 
been put in place. These ties are suit- 
able for use with rails up to 70 lb. in 
weight. 





Complete Motor Protection 


Complete protection is provided for 
single-, two-, or three-phase motors by 
having two heating elements in each 
two phases; protection for motors on 
direct-current circuits is obtained by 
having the heating elements connected 
on each side of the line. This has been 
accomplished by the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., by redesigning 
the TC-121 temperature overload relay. 

This improved relay is known as the 
form C, or TC-121-C. Improvements 
in design allow the use of renewable 
heating elements, prevent the bending 
of thermostatic strips by operators and 
include a_ better mechanical con- 
struction. 

















Protects Motors from Overloads 
The relay is conveniently reset by means 
of a cord and button suspended from the 
bottom, Its heating elements are renewable. 
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Can Be Taken to the Joh 


When the portable floor type of uni- 
versal circular saw was developed it 
combined the. advantages of the port- 
able bench machine with those of the 
self-contained floor type. Such a unit, 
shown in the accompanying illustration 
will doubtless fill many needs around 
the mines. It can be used in the shop 
as a floor type machine yet being port- 
able it can be moved to construction 
jobs. The motor and working parts 
are built into the upper section together 
with the table and fences, the top por- 
tion being a complete self-contained 
bench saw when lifted off the regular 
stand. 

J. D. Wallace and Co., Chicago, IIl., 
is the manufacturer. The table is one 
piece of finished steel, 25 in. square fit- 
ted with a removable throat piece so 
that special saws, dado and cope heads 
requiring a wider throat opening may 

















Serves Both Shop and Field 


This saw can be moved to the work. It 
is heavy enough to cut fairly heavy plank- 
ing yet light enough to be taken from the 
shop to the construction job in the field. 


be used. This machine is designed to 
handle small work accurately, safely 
and quickly. It is sufficiently powerfui 
to cut 23 in. stock. With the various 
adjustments it will cut compound 
miters and by means of a special dado 
head grooves % in. wide by 1 in. deep, 
moldings and the like. 





Sizer Uses Hindered Settling 


Something new in the field of hindered 
settling is offered in the Fahrenwald 
sizer. It is an hvéranlicallv-onerated 
machine that was developed after a 
long series of tests by A. W. Fahren- 
wald of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. It 
is just announced that its manufacture 
and sale have been taken by The Dorr 
Co., engineers, of 247 Park Ave., New 
York City. This table, it is claimed, 
will take unsized feed in which the 
particles are of a uniform specific grav- 
ity and will deliver a number of closely 
sized products, and it will take an un- 
sized feed in which the particles are 
not of uniform specific gravity and will 
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Light and Compact Sizer 


Claimed to be simple to install, easily 
handled and automatic in operation, start- 
“3 up after a shutdown without super- 
vision. 


fied products. In addition to this, it 
will take a sized feed in which the 
particles are not of uniform specific 
gravity and separate them according to 
specific gravity, or, in other words, 
make a concentration. ‘The sizer is a 
six-pocket machine, the compartments 
having straight, :non-sloping. sides so 
that the velocity of the water is uni- 
form.over the whole area. The spigot 
discharge valve is controlled by a dia- 
phragm subjected to every change of 
conditions in the classifying pockets, 
and this, it is claimed, automatically 
insures uniform quality of the spigot 
products. 

It is stated that numerous installa- 
tions of'the machine for preparing feed 
for concentrating tables have resulted 
in remarkable improvements in table 
operation. ‘ 














Industrial Notes 





The Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., of 
Aurora, Ill., manufacturers of convey- 
ing, elevating, screening and crushing 
machinery, has established a branch 
office in the Martin Building, Birming- 
ham, Ala. The office willl be in charge 
of W. E. Harris, former district man- 
ager of the Huntington (W. Va.) office 
of the company. 


The Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio, 
has moved its Pittsburgh (Pa.) office to 
210 Second Avenue. The Weinman 
Pump & Supply Co. is the Ironton com- 
pany’s representative in the Smoky City. 


The Kuhlman Electric Co., Bay City 
Mich., manufacturers of power, distri- 
bution and street-lighting transformers, 
announces the appointment of H. F. 
Darby, Jr., 1700 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., as direct factory repre- 
sentative in the Philadelphia district. © 
For more than twenty years Mr. Darby 
was with the Cutter Electrical & Manu- 
facturing Co. and during the last six 
years he was sales manager of that 
organization. 

The Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, announces the appointment of 
B. O. Leftwich as representative for its 
line of electric industrial cars and loco- 
motives in the southwestern United 
States and northern Mexico. Mr. Left- 
wich’s headquarters are in Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


The Central Alloy Steel Corporation 
is the name recently adopted by the 


deliver a series of hydraulically classi- Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. 










